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BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTE.  ' 


Maurice  L.  Rowntree,  only  son  of  the  late  Joshua  Rowntree, 
M.P.,  chose  the  theology  course  at  Oxford  with  the  carefully 
considered  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  to  take  a  responsible 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  which  religious  body 
there  is  no  professional  ministry.  He  graduated  B.A.  honours  in 
this  subject,  and  on  the  establishment  in  1909  of  the  Swarthmore 
Settlement  (Leeds)  for  social  and  religious  study,  he  offered  to 
join  Gerald  K.  Hibbert,  M.A.,  in  this  valuable  attempt  to  assist 
working  men  and  women  to  benefit  from  courses  of  lectures  (most 
of  them  of  W.E.A.  standard).  He  took  classes  on  Economics, 
German  and  the  New  Testament,  and  lectured  in  numerous  other 
centres  in  Yorkshire  and  adjacent  counties.  An  outstanding 
feature  of  his  work  was  the  affectionate  relationship  into  which 
he  and  his  students  entered. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1914,  Maurice  Rowntree  felt 
that  he  must  give  additional  time  to  religious  and  educational 
work  at  Scarborough,  whilst  continuing  his  Leeds  classes.  During 
all  this  time  he  was  gaining  additional  experience  and  knowledge 
through  study,  travel  and  association  with  working  men  in  Leeds. 

Maurice  Rowntree  was  arrested  under  the  Military  Service 
Acts  in  February,  1917,  before  he  could  complete  his  examination 
of  the  proofs  of  this  book.  The  Pelham  Committee  had  refused 
to  recognise  the  work  we  have  described  as  being  of  national 
importance,  and  the  Appeal  Tribunal  had  dismissed  his  case  in 
spite  of  protests  made  by  two  of  its  members  who  testified  to  the 
value  of  the  appellant's  work.  Before  this  Tribunal  a  full  state- 
ment was  made  of  Maurice  Rowntree's  educational  work  and  of 
the  nature  and  importance  of  his  ministry  and  leadership  to  the 
Scarborough  congregation  of  Friends  as  well  as  to  other  Friends 
all  over  the  country.  In  due  course  he  was  sentenced  by  court- 
martial  to  two  years'  hard  labour,  commuted  to  112  days,  and 
taken  to  Wormwood  Scrubs.  His  second  sentence  was  served  in 
Armley  Gaol,  where  he  served  his  third  sentence  (two  years' 
hard  labour). 

Maurice  Rowntree  was  Vice-President  of  the  Scarborough 
Free  Church  Council,  which  body  adopted  a  resolution  protesting 
against  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  and  referring  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  action. 

He  has  acknowledged  repeatedly  the  deep  sense  of  the 
presence  of  God  which  has  come  to  him  in  his  prison  cell.  A 
recent  letter  contains  words  which,  although  not  intended  for  this 
purpose,  will  serve  as  a  message  to  dl  of  iiis  friends:  "What  we 
need,  I  think,  particularly  at  this  time,  is  .to  keep  enlarging  our 
hearts  by  sympathy  with  all  men  everywhere,  not  least  indeed 
the  wounded  and  ihe  bereaved,  and  i'o  keep  praying  that  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  may  once  more  unite  the  people  of  every  land  and 
sweep  away  this  curse  which  is  blighting  humanity.  In  all  this 
the  barriers  of  bars  and  locks  and  stone  walls  simply  melt  away." 

E.  E.  T. 


PREFATORY     NOTE. 


This  Handbook  has  been  written  at  the  request  of 
the  "  War  and  Social  Order  Committee  "  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  but  the  writer  is  solely  responsible  for  what  is 
hereinafter  set  forth. 

He  desires  to  express  his  warm  thanks  to  the 
various  members  of  that  Committee  who  have  given  his 
MS.  their  friendly  criticism,  also  to  the  members  of  his 
classes  from  whose  discussion  of  his  often  crude  ideas 
he  has  learnt  much. 

He  would  thank  Mr.  A.  R.  Orage,  Editor  of  the 
"  New  Age,"  for  generous  permission  to  insert  at  con- 
siderable length  an  outline  of  the  scheme  of  National 
Guilds  detailed  in  the  book  of  that  name  by  himself  and 
his  co-workers .*  Also  Messrs.  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
for  their  kindness  in  granting  permission  for  the  same. 
Other  books  to  which  he  would  like  to  acknowledge 
especial  indebtness  are  the  Garton  Foundation's 
H  Memorandum  on  the  Industrial  Situation  after  the 
War,"  "The  World  of  Labour,"  by  Mr.  G.  D.  H. 
Cole,  "  Principles  of  Social  Reconstruction,"  by  the 
Hon.  Bertrand  Russell,  F.R.S.,  and  "  How  Europe 
Armed  for  War,"  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Walton  Newbold.  He 
is  also  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Malcolm  Sparkes  for  per- 
mission to  reproduce  his  scheme  for  Industrial 
Parliaments,  and,  in  a  way  which  no  acknowledgment 
can  express,  to  his  mother  for  the  large  amount  of 
clerical  help  so  devotedly  given. 

Finally,  he  wishes  to  thank  the  War  and  Social 
Order  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  all 
the  help  and  inspiration  they  have  given  him,  realising 
that  but  for  them  this  work  might  never  have  been 
written. 

*  "  National  Guilds,  an  Enquiry  into  the  Wage  System  and  the  Way  Out." 
Ed.  by  A.  R.  Orage.    (Bell,  5/-.) 
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FOREWORD. 


The  War  has  challenged  our  traditional  outlook 
on  every  hand.  The  tragic  sacrifices  that  so  many 
are  making  impel  us  to  reconsider  our  whole  manner 
of  life — to  ask  ourselves  how  far  we,  by  our  indifference 
and  acquiescence  in  false  standards  of  human  relation- 
ship, have  helped  to  produce  the  present  catastrophe, 
and  are  even  now  promoting  future  strife. 

Under  the  stress  of  this  perplexity  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain 
appointed  in  191 5  a  Committee  to  investigate  the  con- 
nection between  War  and  "the  Social  Order,"  and  in 
1916  some  provisional  conclusions  of  that  Committee 
were  embodied  in  the  booklet,  "  Whence  Come 
Wars?" 

But  the  widest  possible  co-operation  in  this  work 
is  needed,  if  the  vast  problems  confronting  us  are 
to  find  satisfactory  and  speedy  solutions.  To  this 
end,  we  hope  that  the  present  series  of  notes,  by  sug- 
gesting lines  for  further  investigation,  will  arouse  an 
increasingly  wide  interest  in  these  topics,  and  promote 
a  far  profounder  study  of  them,  a  study  which  shall 
not  end  in  study,  but  issue  in  a  thorough  application 
of  its  results  to  daily  life. 

No  renewal  of  inward  power,  no  remodelling  of 
the  Social  Order  along  juster  and  humaner  lines  can 
arise  from  war  itself.  For  destruction  cannot  produce 
life.  Only  life  can  produce  life.  Unless  a  positive 
spirit  of  good  overpowers  the  evil,  the  devil  cast  out 
will  be  replaced  by  seven  others. 

Europe  is  faced  with  terrible  reaction  and  strife 
if  men  of  vision  do  not  bestir  themselves,  and  that 
quickly.  Humanity  in  the  depths  of  its  being  is 
hungering  for  a  new  hope,  for  a  new  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  but  this  accession  of  power  must  be 
so  directed  as  to  meet  man's  real  needs  on  every  side 


of  his  life.  Therefore  it  must  produce  a  practical 
programme  for  the  realisation  of  brotherhood  on  earth, 
internationally,  socially,  industrially.  Everyone  is 
needed,  and  everyone  can  help.  Only  by  earnest,  per- 
sistent prayer,  by  clear  thinking  and  wide  sympathy 
translated  into  action,  is  a  new  order  to  be  built  up. 

Let  not  the  greatness  of  the  task  appal  us.  Most 
of  us  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  what  even  a  few 
souls  in  deadly  earnest  can  achieve.  Must  not  each 
one  continually  be  asking  himself,  "Am  I  doing  all  I  can 
to  spread  the  truth  revealed  to  me,  to  bring 
in  upon  earth  that  perfect  justice  and  co- 
operation which  Jesus  called  the  Kingdom  of  God  ?  " 
Upon  the  answer  we  make  the  future  of  our  country, 
of  Europe,  of  civilisation,  and  of  Christianity  depends. 


PART  1. 


CRITICAL. 


What  are  the  Roots  of  War?  How  far  are  the 
following  factors  conducive  to  antagonism: 

1.  The  Natural  Will  to  Live.* 

This  quite  legitimate  instinct,  necessary  for  our 
self-preservation,  need  not  by  itself  cause  strife;  for 
the  earth  under  proper  organisation  produces  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  satisfy  mankind's  needs, 
and  strife  only  diminishes  the  amount  produced  for  this 
purpose.  The  trouble  is,  that  people  are  not  satisfied 
with  a  simple  and  co-operative  way  of  life. 

Instead  of  this :  — 

2.  The    Will   to    Live   is   distorted   into   the    Will   to 

Dominate, 

or  the  desire  to  live  idly  or  extravagantly,  which  entails 
domination,  f 

This  will  to  dominate  comes  into  collision  with 
other  people's  will  to  live,  and  thus  causes  injustice, 
and  the  sense  of  being  exploited  and  oppressed,  which 
breeds  revolt  and  strife  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  This  Will  to  Dominate  is  expressed  in,  and  inten- 

sified 

by  the  private  ownership  of  "  Property  for 
Power,"  i.e.,  of  property  which,  beyond 
supplying  the  necessities  for  economical  living, 
gives  individuals  power  to  control  the  lives 
of  others. 

*  See  "Whence  Come  Wars?"  pp.  12-13  and   ff.  and  passim  for  fuller  treat- 
ment of  this  whole  subject, 
t  See  Woolman's  Journal,  especially  his  constant  plea   that  "  Superfluities 
cause  oppression." 
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This  "  Property  for  Power  "  is  acquired 
by  private  individuals  through  the  normal 
operation  of  the  present  capitalistic,  competi- 
tive system.  Its  inequalities  are  accentuated 
by  our  laws  of  inheritance,  under  which  two 
equally  deserving  or  undeserving  babies  may 
enter  the  world,  the  one  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  its  mouth,  the  other  with  not  enough  food 
to  make  it  ultimately  even  an  efficient 
"  hand." 

Hence  the  rich  child's  whim  must  be 
supplied  before  the  needs  of  an  entire  poor 
family — the  rich  woman's  Pekinese  puppy  has 
a  higher  market  value  than  the  poor  child's 
food  or  education  for  a  year.* 

This  competitive  capitalistic  system — too  "free" 
on  some  sides,  and  not  free  enough  on  others 

(i)  Stimulates  covetousness,  by  giving  its  highest 
prizes  to  the  man  who  pursues  business  suc- 
cess before  human  welfare  and  social  service; 

(2)  Separates    a   capitalist   class   from   a   working 

class,  and  creates  absentee  owners  who  under 
the  form  of  dividends  tax,  without  rendering 
corresponding  service,  the  product  of  the 
labourer's  and  the  organiser's  work; 

(3)  Denies   the   workers   the   opportunity    of   con- 

trol of  industry  ;f 

(4)  Stimulates    speculation,     which    increases    the 

ruthlessness    of    competition ;  J 

(5)  Puts  a  premium  on  such  adulteration  of  goods 

as  is  not  easily  detected ;  and  on  such  public 
disservices  as  smoke  nuisance,  or  deforesta- 
tion; 

*  And  how  often  we  honour  the  rich,  largely  because  they  are  rich  and  powerful, 
and  we  add  to  their  power  by  electing  them  to  high  offices  as  the  people's 
representatives !  Shall  we  not  cease  to  respect  or  desire  place  and  power, 
and  learn  to  honour  character  only  ? 

t  Thus  it  denies  the  representation  that  should  accompany  taxation. 

t  We  do  not  here  of  course  refer  to  the  work  of  bona  fide  financial  experts  in 
placing  money  where  industry  needs  it. 
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(6)  Often   tends  to  produce  such   bad   home  con- 

ditions as  are  a  menace  to  family  life;* 

(7)  Fosters  lucrative  trades,  which  pander  to  the 
vices  and  follies  of  mankind  ; 

(8)  Induces  secretiveness  and  trickery,  and  timidity 

before  powerful  vested  interests ; 

(9)  In  short,  has  a  constitutional  interest  in  rais- 

ing the  value  of  goods,  rather  than  the  value 
of  men. 

In  all  the  above  ways  the  competitive  system 
fosters  injustice,  discontent  and  strife. 

But  trade  at  home  cannot  be  hedged  off  from 
trade  abroad — it  is  inseparably  intertwined  with  it — 
the  competitive  system  tends  also  to  stir  up  strife  and 
warfare  abroad  through 

(1)  The    struggle    of    traders    to    secure    trading 

advantages  in  neutral  markets  from  foreign 
competitors,  backed  by  the  resources  of  the 
State  to  which  the  capitalist  belongs,  and 
aided  often  by  tariffs,  which  cause  further 
irritation ; 

(2)  The  struggle  in  backward  countries  for  con- 

cessions which  shall  give  the  maximum  of 
monoply  control  of  railway  facilities,  mines, 
raw  materials,  etc.,  especially  for  the  industries 
which  provide  war  material.  All  this  again 
backed  by  Governments. 

4.  Export  of  Capital. 

Behind  lies  the  fact  that  large  amounts  of  capital 
accumulated  by  private  individuals  fail  to  find  suffi- 
ciently profitable  investment  at  home.  One  might 
conclude  that  it  was  not  needed  here — that  we  had 
no  slums  to  be  cleared,  no  children  lacking  good 
milk  or  good  shoes,  no  one  short  of  food  or  clothing, 
adequate  house  room  or  good  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion   and   travel — further,    that   there   was   no   land   in 

*  See  "Whence  Come  Wars?"  p.  65. 
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this  island  needing-  better  cultivation— in  short  no 
poverty,  or  need  of  improvement  of  any  kind  !  How 
then?  The  causes  may  be  various,  but  clearly  the 
people  do  not  receive  a  sufficient  share  of  the  products 
of  their  labour  to  create  such  an  effective  demand  as 
will  keep  capital  at  home.  Vast  sums,  therefore, 
are  exported  abroad  to  backward  countries,  where 
labour  is,  in  the  main,  far  cheaper  yet  than  here— and 
they  are  used  often  with  scant  regard  for  their  effects 
upon  the  peoples  of  these  countries.*  Not  that 
Morocco,  or  the  Congo,  or  Turkey,  or  China  do  not 
need  capital,  or  that  we  should  in  any  way  grudge  it 
to  them.  But  unfortunately  history  shows  that  the 
attempt  to  extract  high  profits  out  of  such  countries  and 
establish  exclusive  monopolies  therein  has  led,  not  only 
to  oppression  of  their  peoples,  but  to  severe  friction 
between  the  European  Powers ;  thus  doing  much  to 
heap  up  the  powder  magazine  which  the  Sarajevo  spark 
exploded. 

Can  we  abolish  War  and  retain  Competition? 

It  may,  of  course,  be  argued  that  competitive 
trade,  shorn  of  these  specially  aggravating  "  excres- 
cences," perhaps  by  international  agreements  under  an 
International  Council  to  maintain  in  these  territories  the 
"  Open  Door,"  would  be  rendered  harmless.  But  while 
such  an  arrangement  might  considerably  reduce  the 
danger,  it  would  not  abolish  it,  for  this  concession 
and  monopoly-hunting  is  the  logical  outcome  of  com- 
petitive business.  The  continual  tendency  is  for  com- 
peting firms  to  combine  into  trusts,  which  eventually 
hold  Governments  by  the  throat,  as  in  U.S.A.  and 
elsewhere. 

5.  Armaments. 

A  further  development  of  all  this  has  been  the 
struggle  of  great  armament  combines  to  secure  orders 
from  home  and  foreign  Governments,  and  to  mono- 
polise the  world's  sources  of  certain  raw  materials. 

*  See  "The  War  of  Steel  and  Gold."    Brailsford.    (Bell,  2/-.) 
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This  question  should  be  studied  in  J.  T.  Walton 
Newbold's  "  How  Europe  Armed  for  War  "  (Second 
Edition).* 

Newbold  traces  the  conversion  of  the  old 
Liberalism  of  "  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform  " 
to  Imperialism,  through  the  rescue  of  the  shipping 
and  engineering  industries  at  a  time  of  slump  by  the 
creation  of  a  great  steel  navy.  He  describes  the  extra- 
ordinary ramifications  of  the  armament  rings,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  public  safety  has  been  jeopardised 
in  the  interests  of  profit. 

How  all  this  scramble  for  armaments  tends  inevit- 
ably to  stir  up  international  hostility  should  be  studied, 
especially  in  the  chapter  entitled  M  The  Coming  of 
War,"  p.  98.  The  following  paragraphs,  here  quoted 
in  part,  are  especially  important : — 

"It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  State  to  secure  for 
its  munitioners  the  amplest,  cheapest,  and  rarest 
reserves  of  material,  and  to  encourage  and  assist  them 
in  this  quest.  Likewise,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
State  to  cast  every  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  arma- 
ment providers  of  any  Government  with  which  it  is 
not,  for  expediency,  in  alliance. 

M  .  .  .  The  whole  character  of  military  trans- 
port is  as  utterly  revolutionised  as  the  traffic  of  our 
cities.     .     .     . 

"  Machinery  and  science  have  conquered  war  in  a 
revolution  much  more  rapid  than  they  accomplished 
in  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  for  this  reason :  War  is  a 
matter  of  organisation,  and  brooks  no  delay.  A  nation 
.  .  .  can  permit  its  babies  to  die  by  tens  of  thou- 
stands  in  the  reeking  slums  of  its  cities,  but  a  means 
must  be  found  at  once  of  countering  an  attack  by 
poison-gas,  and  of  turning  it  back  upon  its  originators. 
.  .  .  Everything  must  be  the  best  procurable — 
money  must  be  a  mere  means  to  an  end. 

"  Herein   we  have  the  explanation  of  much  that 

*  Blackfriars  Press,  Ltd.,  74,  Swinton  Street,  London,  W.C,  is.  3d. 
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is  new  in  modern  war,  and  in  contemporary  statecraft. 
Germany  must  have  the  largest,  the  finest  and  the  most 
guns — so  must  Britain,  and  so  must  France.  Her 
guns  must  be  the  most  accurate,  the  swiftest  in  fire 
and  reload,  the  longest-lived — so  must  theirs.  Her 
gun  steel  must  be  the  most  flexible,  the  toughest,  the 
least  susceptible  to  erosion — so  must  theirs.  As  with 
her  guns,  so  with  her  explosives,  her  small  arms,  her 
every  munition  and  every  meojianicaj,  metallurgical 
and  mineral  element  of  her  munitions — and  so  must 
theirs. 

"  Krupp,  Mauser,  the  Koln  Rottweil  Pulverfabrik 
must  search  out  the  best  combination  of  these  three 
elements  of  the  perfect  munition,  and  they  must  explore 
the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor  and  Morocco  and  Sweden 
for  the  ore-bearing  rocks,  and  when  they  have  found 
them  they  must  secure  them,  monopolise  them  for  them- 
selves and  for  Germany. 

11  They  must  have  railways  and  ships  to  bring 
the  ore  and  the  metal  home,  and  German  arms  and 
German  diplomacy  must  guard  the  road  along  which 
they  are  to  come  to  Cologne  and  Carlsruhe  and  Essen. 

"  It  is  life  and  death  for  Germany — and  Britain 
and  France.  The  Governments  must  take  thought 
for  the  morrow,  and  the  morrow  beyond  the  morrow. 
They  must  have  iron  of  every  grade,  nickel,  man- 
ganese, chrome,  copper,  petroleum,  and  also  every 
element  of  explosive.  They  cannot  have  too  much. 
They  must  deprive  their  neighbours  of  them.  They 
must  have  works  abroad  to  control  them.  Britain  and 
Germany  and  France  will,  therefore,  wrangle  when 
Vickers  and  Krupp  and  Schneider  are  contending 
for  the  raw  materials  of  industry  and  profit.  Britain 
will  endeavour  to  control  arms  supplies  to  Turkey; 
Germany  to  Belgium ;  Austria  will  supply  China ;  Rus- 
sia (France)  will  arm  Serbia.  Each  will  avpid  the 
appearance  of  an  alliance  by  operating  through  its  firms. 
The  small  nations  cannot  support  themselves  at  all,  the 
countries    without    manufacturing    resources    have    to 
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become  subsidiary  allies,  openly  or  secretly — like  Aus- 
tria or  Turkey. 

M  That  is  one  of  the  great  functions  of  Kruppism 
—to  serve  the  Governments  in  secret,  to  arm  the 
'neutral,'  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  alliance,  to  check 
the  rival,  if  possible  to  disarm  him,  and  disorganise 
his  industries.  That  is  one  great  reason  why  no 
Government  will  consent  to  the  nationalisation  of 
the  armament  industry.  That  is  one  reason  why  the 
peoples  of  the  world  must  wrest  it  from  its  present 
holders — but  by  no  means  the  only  reason." 

Summary. 

Thus  competitive  private  capitalism,  by  putting  a 
premium  on  profit-seeking,  rather  than  the  service 
of  mankind,  continually  fosters  the  will  to  dominate, 
causing  injustice  at  home,  and  a  fierce  struggle  for 
markets  and  raw  materials  abroad;  which,  in  its  turn, 
by  promoting  interference  with  the  Governments  of 
backward  States,  accentuates  the  political  rivalry 
between  nations. 

6.  A  False  Theory  of  the  State. 

Beside  the  economic  causes  of  war  above  reviewed, 
there  is  one  of  great  importance  which  is  not  economic, 
viz.,  a  false  theory  of  the  almost  unlimited  sovereignty 
of  States,  and  of  their  inevitable  antagonism  towards 
other  States.* 

The  State  is  only  one,  albeit  a  very  important 
one,  of  a  number  of  organisations  created  by  man  to 
make  life  run  smoothly,  or  to  give  effect  to  ideals 
of  human  relationship ;  we  owe  much  to  the  State, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  we  owe  more 
to  it  than  to  such  international  organisations  as  the 
Church  or  the  Labour  Movement. 

The  old  theories  of  the  unique  sanctity  of  the 
State    have    been    placed    out    of    date    by    the    extra- 

*  See  C.  Delisle  Burns'  "The  Morality  of  Nations."       (University  of  London 
Press,  5/-. 
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ordinarily  rapid  growth  in  recent  years  of  the  econo- 
mic interdependence  of  nations.  Our  clothes,  our  break- 
fast-table, are  now  supplied  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Credit  is  international.  Capital  knows  no 
Fatherland ;  and  each  State  ^watches  over  the  interests 
of  its  capitalists  and  other  citizens  abroad,  penetrating 
other  States  with  its  organisation  of  Embassies,  Con- 
sulates, and  other  agents,  still  more,  with  its 
debit  and  credit  relationships.  States  which  have  now 
become  so  interdependent  economically  are  no  longer, 
in  the  old  sense  of  isolated  self-sufficiency,  independent 
politically.  They  are  continually  compelled  to  go 
beyond  their  own  boundaries,  to  co-operate  with,  or 
interfere  with,  each  other.  Whether  they  like  it  or 
no,  they  are  all  "  members  one  of  another."  And 
14  when  one  member  suffers,"  it  cannot  suffer  alone. 

Moreover,  interdependence  does  not  destroy,  but 
promotes  independence  in  the  best  sense,  just  as  the 
individual  is  more  independent  in  society,  where  he  can 
develop  his  particular  gifts  to  the  common  good,  than 
on  a  lonely  island  where  he  is  economically  self-sufficient. 
On  the  other  hand,  nations  at  war  are  forced  to  imitate 
one  another  on  the  material  plane,  to  oppose  each  other's 
evil  devices  by  similar  counter-devices,  whereas  co- 
operating nations  are  free  to  specialise  upon  their  parti- 
cular contribution  to  the  general  welfare,  and  thus  de- 
velop their  peculiar  and  distinctive  genius. 

Our  failure  to  grasp  this  truth,  the  false  idea  that 
nations  must  always  be  striving  to  overreach  each 
other,  has  nourished  a  continual  state  of  fear  and 
mistrust.  Such  an  atmosphere  gives  any  small,  but 
powerful  group,  who  conceives  its  interest  to  lie  in 
seeking  war  or  war  scares  as  a  relief  from  other 
embarrassments,  the  chance^to  plunge  millions  of  inno- 
cent people  into  fratricidal  slaughter. 

7.  Aristocratic  Diplomacy 

with  its  secret  methods,  and  its  lack  of  touch 
with    the    mind    of    the    peoples,    too    largely    adopts 
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this  false  view  of  the  national  antagonism  of  States. 
Our  diplomatic  system  needs  a. thorough  overhauling. 

8.  Fear. 

Fear  is- certainly  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  war. 
(For  discussion  of  this  question  see  the  U.D.C.  pamph- 
let, by  Bertrand  Russell,  "War  the  Offspring  of 
Fear.") 

9.  Oppressed  and  Thwarted  National  Aspirations. 

Living  in  an  old  country,  which  early  in  its  history 
won  a  large  measure  of  political  freedom,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  realise  the  intense  longing  for  self-govern- 
ment and  for  their  own  institutions  of  the  Poles,  the 
Czechs — and  let  us  add,  the  Irish.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  get  some  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  feel- 
ings of  oppressed  nationalities.* 

10.  The  Dullness  of  the  Lives  of  many  Men  and 
Women  and  their  Lack  of  Control  of  the  Condi- 
tions of  their  Life. 

The  way  in  which  monotony  and  outside  restraint 
make  war-fever  and  war  adventure  a  welcome  relief 
is  graphically  set  forth  in  Bertrand  Russell's  M  Prin- 
ciples of  Social  Reconstruction. M  f 

In  ordinary  life,  as  he  points  out,  men  with  family 
responsibilities  are  forced  to  play  for  security.  But 
security  only  brings  boredom  and  lack  of  hope  to 
those  who  are  constantly  employed  upon  monotonous 
tasks  that  make  little  or  no  call  upon  their  best 
faculties. 

But  one  day,  after  long  years  of  caution,  the  man 
behind  the  counter  finds  offered  to  him  the  chance 
of  chasing  the  Arabs  of  Mount  Sinai  in  his  country's 

*  See  "The  War  and  Democracy."    (Macmillan,  1/3.)     Toynbee,  "Nationality 

and  the  War."    (Dent,  7/6.) 

(Just  now  it  is  also  important  to  study  the  trend  of  opinion  in  neutral  and 
enemy  countries  by  subscribing  to  the  "  Cambridge  Magazine,'   id.  weekly). 

t  Allen  and  Unwin,  6/- 
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cause,  and  perhaps  of  doing  some  heroic  deed  which 
will  win  the  V.C.  "  All  the  horrid  duties  of  thrift 
and  care  which  he  has  learnt  to  fulfil  in  private " 
are,  with  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  thrown  overboard. 
"  The  old  primitive  passions  which  civilisation  has 
denied,  surge  up  all  the  stronger  for  repression.  In 
a  moment,  imagination  and  instinct  travel  back  through 
the  centuries,  and  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  emerges 
from  the  mental  prison  in  which  he  has  been  confined. 
This  is  the  deeper  part  of  the  psychology  of  war."  * 


Russell,  "Principles  of  Social  Reconstruction,"  p.  90.  Worse  than  the  sup- 
pression of  the  adventurous  instinct  is  the  economic  pressure  upon  many  a 
man  to  carry  out  practices  of  which  his  best  nature  disapproves. 


PART  II. 


CONSTRUCTIVE. 


Aim — To  build  up  upon  a  basis  of  lives  devoted, 
not  to  individual  gain  but  to  the  service  of  all,  not  to 
possession  but  to  creation,  an  industrial  and  social 
order  at  home  and  abroad,  which  shall  be  carried  on 
"  in  virtue  of  that  life  and  power  which  takes  away 
the  occasion  of  all  wars." 

Introductory  Note  on  the  Idealist  and  the 
Practical  Man. 

Seekers  after  a  belter  order  are  apt  to  divide  them- 
selves, more  or  less  unconsciously,  into  two  camps. 
Some,  who  would  call  themselves  M  Idealists,"  are 
so  intent  on  seeing  everyone  adopt  their  complete  pro- 
gramme that  they  are  impatient  of  any  temporary  or 
emergency  schemes,  lest  these  should  sidetrack  us  into 
"  Bypath  Meadow  "  and  blind  our  eyes  to  the  vision 
of  the  ultimate  goal.  Others  who  rejoice  in  believ- 
ing that  they  are  the  "  Practical  Men  "  see  so  clearly 
the  urgency  of  doing  something  tangible  "  right  now  " 
to  meet  present  emergencies  that  they  are  impatient 
of  lengthy  consideration  of  first  principles. 

Upon  such  issues  there  is  really  no  need  for 
cleavage !  We  stand  at  an  almost  unparalleled  crisis 
in  world-history.  What  is  done  within  the  next 
decade  will  shape  the  future  for  long  periods  to  come. 
Everywhere  the  cry  is  raised,  "  Christianity  has 
failed  "  or  M  Christianity  has  been  found  difficult,  and 
not  tried."  Are  we  at  such  a  time  to  keep  our  eyes 
glued  upon  the  ground  a  yard  ahead?  Have  we  not 
had  enough  of  "muddling  through  "?     Surely  we  all 
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need  the  clearest  possible  vision  of  what  M  the  King- 
dom of  God  on  earth  "  must  stand  for  in  everyday 
life,    international,    industrial,     social.  We    should 

indeed  start  from  this  standpoint,  and  not  confine  our- 
selves, as  we  have  too  often  done  in  the  past,  to  the 
question   "  What  is  immediately  practicable?" 

"  Practicality  v  in  the  past  has  again  and  again 
based  itself  upon  the  falsest  of  theorisings,  accepted 
as  safe  or  fundamental  simply  because  these  have  become 
the  current  coin  of  tradition  and  habit.*  But  now,  if 
ever,  we  are  called  to  be  pioneers  of  a  new  civilisation. 

Let  us  then  agree,  for  upon  this  we  can  agree, 
never  to  lose  sight  of  our  ultimate  goal,  but  like 
Christian,  to  keep  M  yonder  shining  light  "  steadily 
in  our  eye. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  does  not  call  us  to 
ignore  the  ground  we  stand  upon.  If  we  fail  to 
bring  in  Utopia  to-morrow,  certainly  let  us  secure  as 
much  of  it  as  we  can  to-day.  Now  certain  very 
grave  and  pressing  dangers  confront  us.  Among 
them  are  these  : — 

(i)  That  the  war  may  simply  drift  on  indefinitely, 
because  no  one  has  the  courage  to  stop  it. 

(2)  That   economic   and   other   arrangements   may 

perpetuate  the  present  division  of  Europe  into 
two  opposed  camps,  thus  sowing  the  seeds 
of  a  future  war  still  more  terrible. 

(3)  That   an   industrial   revolution   may   break   out 

at  home  after  (perhaps  some  time  after)  the 
declaration  of  peace ; 

(4)  And  then,  after  much  futile  strife,  that  through 

very  weariness  of  unrest  and  lack  of  con- 
structive ideals,  we  may  eventually  settle 
down  to  another  period  of  sordid  reaction. 

Whilst  not  ignoring  for  a  moment  our  complete 
ideal  programme,  we  ought  surely  to  give  our  close 

*  See  Viscount  Morley,  "On  Compromise";  especially  Chap.   II.,  "Of  the 
Possible  Utility  of  Error." 
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attention  to  the  more  immediate  dangers,  and  not  be 
afraid  of  emergency  measures  for  emergency  problems. 

The  following  memorandum  will  therefore  deal 
with  certain  emergency,  as  well  as  ultimate,  tasks. 
The  crux  of  the  question  of  method  is  simply  this : 
Will  our  emergency  measures  be  solid  stepping  stones 
on  the  road  to  the  final  goal?  If  they  are,  then  let 
us,  whilst  remembering  always  that  they  are  merely 
stepping  stones,  make  use  of  them  to  the  full. 


In  seeking  remedies  for  the  present  injustice  and 
inequality,  let  us  first  ask — 

1.  What  are  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  King- 
dom of  God? 

(i)  Do  they  not  at  least  include:  The  Father- 
hood of  God,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man, 
expressed  in  the  relationship  of  love  and 
active  goodwill  between  all  members  of  the 
human  family? 

Consequently : — 

(2)  The    abolition    of    all    distinctions    of    status 

between  colour,  nation,  class,  and  sex,  leaving 
those  of  character  only ;  and  the  granting  of 
equality  of  opportunity  to  all. 

(3)  The  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  all  human 

life,  even  the  least  and  basest ;  rights  of  life 
always  preceding  rights  of  property,  as  the 
attainment  of  fulness  of  life  for  all  is  the  sole 
justification  of  material  possessions. 

(4)  The  ownership  of  all  things  by  God,  involving 

the  denial  of  any  personal,  irresponsible, 
exclusive  right  of  individuals  to  property ;  and 
the  recognition  that  they  only  hold  it  in 
trust  for  the  common  good. 

(5)  The     establishment     everywhere,     instead     of 

strife,  of  co-operation  and  mutual  aid. 
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2.  How  are  we  to  apply  these  Principles? 

Above  all — in  our  own  lives.  In  order  to  grapple 
with  the  urgent  tasks  ahead  of  us,  we  must  ourselves 
receive  a  widened  outlook,  and  a  new  influx  of  power. 

This  means,  firstly,  a  new  vision  of  the  holiness 
and  perfection,  and  therewith  also  of  the  fundamen- 
tally social  nature  of  God.  This  vision  will,  I  believe 
be  granted  to  all  of  us  who  seek  it  earnestly,  though 
it  may  manifest  itself  in  some  quite  unexpected  and 
disconcerting  way.  And  surely  the  vision  of  what 
God  is,  and  what  we  ought  to  be,  will  lead  us  to 
the  place  of  repentance  that  Isaiah  found  upon  seeing 
his  vision,  when  he  said,  w  Woe  is  me,  for  I  am 
undone,  for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  It  may 
be  that  the  live  coal  of  some  affliction  is  needed  to 
cleanse  us,  though  we  ought  to  be  following  God's 
will  without  the  need  of  such  reminders.  In  any  case 
a  time  of  severe  testing  is  likely  to  come,  if  we 
unreservedly  follow  the  call  to  go  on  the  Lord's  errand 
and  deliver  His  message  to  a  people  who  perchance 
may  reject  us.  But  first  we  must  strive  very  earnestly 
to  see  clearly  what  the  Lord's  message  for  us  and 
through  us  is.  And  to  this  end  we  need  not  only 
the  driving  power  of  a  great  ideal,  but  the  strenuous 
and  sustained  thought  which  shall  give  it  direction  and 
compel  its  fearless  application  to  life. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  PROBLEM. 


I.— INTERNATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 

The  Home  Problem  and  the  Foreign  Problem  are 
not  two  problems  but  one.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind 
unceasingly,  though,  as  the  events  of  this  war  have 
demonstrated  its  truth  with  such  tragic  clearness,  we 
need  not  elaborate  it  here. 

The  M  Balance  of  Power." 

To-day  we  see  most  of  Europe  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps.  So  long  as  these  are  in  fierce  competi- 
tion for  mastery,  even  after  military  warfare  be  stayed, 
there  can  be  no  stable  peace.  A  peace  which  leaves 
unremedied  the  factors,  economic  and  psychological, 
which,  before  the  war,  made  Europe  a  powder-maga- 
zine, will  again  be  in  imminent  danger  of  collapsing 
like  a  house  of  cards.  Alike  in  industry  at  home,  and 
in  international  affairs,  the  hope  of  progress  lies  in  co- 
operation between  these  now  hostile  groups  for  the 
welfare  of  all. 

This  can  only  be  realised  when  the  peoples  persuade 
their  Governments  to  scrap  their  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Right  of  States,  and  to  subordinate  their  particular 
interests  to  those  of  humanity. 

11  The  will  to  peace  is  the  only  sure  guarantee  of 
peace."  If  we  are  to  abolish  war,  we  must  consciously 
enrol  as  world-citizens,  and  do  our  utmost  to  help  others 
also  to  think  internationally.     By  doing   this  we  shall 
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not  destroy  men's  patriotism,  but  enrich  it  and  increase 
it,  until  it  becomes  a  passion  to  serve  all  mankind.* 

How,  then,  are  we  to  substitute  co-operation  for 
competition  between  nations,  and  especially  between 
the  great  rival  groups  now  facing  each  other  in  deadly 
strife? 

We  find  a  wide  consensus  of  opinion  among  pro- 
gressive thinkers  and  statesmen  in  favour  of  the 
formation  of  a  League  of  Nations,  combining  for  mutual 
aid,  and  settling  their  differences  by  reference  to  some 
impartial  body  representing  them  all. 

A  league  of  European  nations  alone  is  not  wide 
enough  in  its  scope,  for  the  interests  of  Europe  are 
world-wide:  Europe  has  fingers  in  every  pie.  We  do 
not  want  fresh  antagonisms  between  a  European  and 
a  non-European  group.  Obviously  the  United  States, 
the  first  nation  officially  to  advocate  the  formation  of 
a  League  of  Peace,  must  be  included.  So,  if  possible, 
should  Japan.  In  fact,  the  greater  the  number  of 
nations  who  enter  the  league  the  greater  its  chance  of 
success.  Let  there  be  by  all  means  a  Council  of 
Europe,  still  better  a  European  Parliament  democratic- 
ally elected,  but  let  it  be  associated  with  a  wider  circle 
of  co-operators. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  all  too  likely  that  the 
immediate  settlement  will  rest  chiefly  with  diplomatists 
steeped  in  the  old  system  which  did  so  much  to  plunge 
Europe  into  war.  We  must  work  for  an  effective  popular 
control  of  their  schemes,!  for  otherwise  they  will  be  only 
too  likely  once  again  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the 
peoples  to  considerations  of  strategy  and  conquest,  thus 
sowing  the  seeds  of  war  once  again. 

In  any  case,  a  Congress  of  the  Nations  should  be 
summoned  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  fully  and 
thoroughly    to   prepare    the    way    of    international    co- 

*  See  Delisle  Burns'  "  Morality  of  Nations."    (Univ.  of  London  Press,  5/-.) 
\  The  writer  desires  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  the 
peace  made  by  Viscount  Grey  in  July,  1914.     But  the  old  system  must  be 
superseded,  and  there  is  great  need  ot  an  educational  campaign  which  shall 
arouse  an  enlightened  public  opinion  on  these  questions. 
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operation.*  This  Congress  should  appoint  Commis- 
sions to  deal  in  detail  with  the  various  questions,  terri- 
torial, economic,  etc.,  at  once  arising;  but  its  main 
work  will  be  by  developing  common  interests  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  peace. 

But  have  we  not  the  Hague  Court?  Why  has  it 
not  been  more  effective?  Has  not  International  Law 
proved  useless?  A  comparison  with  what,  under  a 
similar  system,  would  be  our  plight  at  home  may  prove 
instructive  here.  We  know  how  multitudinous  and 
tangled  are  the  issues  with  which  Parliament  and  our 
law  courts  deal.  Suppose  then  that,  instead  of  possess- 
ing all  our  elaborate  legislative  and  administrative 
machinery,  we  relied  merely  upon  trials  of  "  'cuteness  " 
between  expert  party  bargainers.  One  would  scramble 
for  the  interests  of  the  Conservatives,  another  for  those 
of  the  Labour  Party,  another  for  the  Liberals,  and  so 
forth.  Beside  these  there  would  exist  one  panel  of 
judges  only.  Before,  however,  a  court  of  justice  could 
be  formed,  it  would  have  to  be  specially  chosen  from  the 
panel  for  each  dispute  that  arose. 

Suppose,  further,  that  our  law  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  an  elaborate  series  of  special  bargains  (or 
treaties)  between  the  parties ;  that  the  rules  which  were 
generally  agreed  upon  related,  mainly,  not  to  the  means 
of  avoiding  disputes,  but  to  the  way  in  which,  when  one 
party  attacked  another  with  its  armed  bands,  it  should 
spare  non-combatants  and  otherwise  refrain  from  un- 
necessary damage ! 

We  know  that  communities  grow,  circumstances 
alter,  and  ancient  bargains  or  laws  no  longer  fit  changed 
conditions.  Suppose,  now,  in  England  that  the  law 
were  still  in  force  under  which  any  poor  starving  creature 
who  stole  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings  could  be 
hanged  !  The  Labour  Party  clamour  for  its  repeal. 
Others  hold  out  against  this.  Bargaining  has  failed. 
What  happens?     In    the  absence   of  any    Parliament, 

*  The  people  should  demand  such  a  Congress,  and  also  do  all  in  their  power  to 
secure  representatives  with  democratic  sympathies, 
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and  of  any  court  regularly  sitting  to  deal  with  disputes, 
one  side  threatens  violence  with  its  armed  forces.  The 
other,  being  somewhat  more  peaceable,  says  in  despera- 
tion, "  Call  together  a  court  from  the  panel  of  judges." 
Now,  at  the  last  moment,  when  the  dispute  has  reached 
fever-heat,  these  judges  have  to  be  chosen  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  sides.  Nay,  more,  before  the  dispute  can 
be  settled,  both  sides  must  accept  the  award.  Other- 
wise, this  odious  old  law  or  bargain  cannot  be  revised. 
It  is  a  case  of  compromise  or  war.  For  a  bargain  is  a 
bargain,  and  bargains,  however  ancient,  are  sacred. 
Each  side  must  maintain  its  sacred  prestige,  and  on  no 
account  surrender  its  honour  to  the  other  !* 

Such  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  state  of  International 
Law  in  Europe  to-day.  Do  we  wonder  that  wars  break 
out? 

What,  then,  is  needed  ?  Firstly,  some  permanent 
body,  or  series  of  co-operating  bodies,  representative  of 
all  the  nations,  sitting  regularly  and  continuously,  to 
which  the  nations  shall  agree  to  submit  all  important 
questions  of  general  policy  causing,  or  likely  to  cause, 
disputes.  This  should  be  done  before  they  become 
dangerously  contentious.  Such  bodies  would  need  to 
perform  four  functions  : — 

(i)  Inquiry  (followed  by  a  report). 

(2)  Arbitration,  or  ) 

(3)  Conciliation.        1 

(4)  Legislation. 

The  treaties  concluded  by  the  United  States  in  the 
autumn  of  1914  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  certain 
other  countries  provide  that  all  disputes  not  otherwise 
settled  shall,  if  diplomatic  methods  fail,  "  be  referred 
for  investigation  and  report  to  a  permanent  International 
Commission  '  ■ ;  and  the  countries  concerned  "  agree  not 
to  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities  during  such  investiga- 
tion, and  before  the  report  is  submitted." 

*  We  are  not,  ot  course,  endeavouring  to  exonerate  Germany  in  1914,  we  are 
attacking  an  evil  system,  or  rather  a  lack  of  system.  See  "The  European 
Anarchy,"  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.     (Allen  &  Unwin,  3/6.) 
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This  arrangement  provides  for — 

(a)  A  cooling-off  time,  in  which  heated  feeling  has 

time  to  cool  down. 

(b)  An  impartial  and  responsible  inquiry. 

(c))  Opportunity  for  the  proper  enlightenment  of 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  on  the  point  at 
issue. 

Secondly,  beyond  this  an  award  or  judgment  is 
needed,  upon  the  basis  of  this  report,  wherever  recog- 
nised law  covers  the  case  at  issue.  Here  is  the  place  for 
a  Court  of  Arbitration. 

Thirdly,  many  of  the  most  difficult  questions — 
e.g.,  how  far  Russia  has  the  right  to  assume  the  role 
of  protector  of  the  Balkan  States — are  not  suitable  for 
arbitration.  A  Council  of  Conciliation,  composed  of  men 
of  affairs,  if  possible  of  broad  international  outlook, 
would  most  aptly  deal  with  this  class  of  dispute,  not 
necessarily  pronouncing  a  final  judgement,  but  en- 
deavouring to  reconcile  the  contending  standpoints  in 
the  interests  of  the  world  generally,  and  backed  by  the 
prestige  of  the  nations  of  the  League. 

Fourthly,  all  the  above  arrangements  do  not 
adequately  touch  the  more  fundamental  problem  of 
avoiding  disputes  before  they  arise,  and  of  building  up 
the  public  law  of  the  world.  To  effect  this  there  should 
be  elected,  if  possible  upon  the  basis  of  a  thoroughly 
democratic  franchise,  an  International  Parliament, 
which  more  and  more  would  gain  the  power  to  make 
International  Law,  and  to  appoint  Commissions  of 
Inquiry,  not  for  the  settling  of  disputes  which  have 
already  become  embittered,  but  in  order  to  deal  in  the 
spirit  of  world-citizenship  with  the  endless  problems, 
colonial,  financial,  commercial,  scientific — problems  of 
disarmament,  frontiers,  nationality,  emigration,  and 
the  like — which  produce  so  much  friction  to-day. 

In  an  International  Parliament,  divisions  into 
parties,  cutting  across  the  boundaries  of  nations,  would 
gradually  develop,   and  thus  a  world-outlook  would  be 
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fostered  (probably,  e.g.,  the  Socialists  would  unite  fairly 
soon,   and   other  groups  would  follow). 

Thus  the  International  Parliament  would  supply 
that  democratic  element  which  the  Holy  Alliance  of  1815 
lacked,  and  lacking  which,  was  shipwrecked.  All  these 
different  bodies  ought  to  be  closely  co-ordinated  with 
each  other. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  the  Powers  are  not  nearly 
democratic  enough  to  agree  to  the  setting  up  of  an 
International  Parliament.  They  will  be  far  more  likely 
to  set  up  a  Council  of  Diplomats,  representing  not 
Peoples  but  Governments.  The  Peoples  must  in  that 
case  educate,  agitate,  and  again  educate  and  agitate,  till 
they  secure  truly  popular  representation.  They  must  see 
to  it  that  the  International  Council  is  not  captured  by 
powerful  vested  interests  to  the  Peoples'  hurt. 

There  seems  much  to  be  said  for  the  proposal  that 
the  nations  of  the  League  should  make  as  binding  an 
agreement  as  possible  to  submit  all  disputes  so  soon  as 
they  arise,  or  seem  likely  to  arise,  to  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry.  Thus  any  appeal  to  forceful  measures  would 
at  least  be  delayed;  and  delay,  by  giving  the  forces  of 
co-operation  time  to  organise,  often  means  the  difference 
between  peace  and  war. 

It  is  much  less  clear  that  States  should  bind  them- 
selves in  advance  to  accept  the  awards  of  any  of  the 
Courts.  We  have  to  deal  at  present  with  States  that 
are  very  sensitive  about  infringements  of  their 
"  sovereignty."  Some,  if  bound  to  accept  awards, 
might  refuse  altogether  to  enter  the  League.  But, 
once  it  had  entered,  any  State  by  refusing  to  obey  the 
Courts  would  doubtless  alienate  from  its  side 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  Every  State  which 
wants  to  secure  the  solidarity  of  its  citizens  in  war  is 
bound  to  persuade  them  that  it  is  acting  upon  the  de- 
fensive against  hostile  foes ;  it  is  also  very  anxious  to 
win  over  neutral  opinion.  Moreover,  if  any  nation 
were  inclined  to  defy  the  Courts,  it  would  be  as  likely  to 
cut  the  knot  if  decisions  were  binding  as  if  they  were 
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unfettered,  whereas  in  any  case  the  League's  decision 
would  have  considerable  moral  weight. 

International  Commissions,  etc. 

Much  good  has  already  been  done  by  a  considerable 
number  of  scientific,  commercial,  and  other  international 
bodies  (notably,  e.g.,  the  International  Postal  Union). 
Some  of  these  are  officially  recognised  by  Governments, 
others  are  of  a  more  private  nature.  All  should  be 
developed  and  strengthened  in  every  way  possible,  as 
links  in  the  chain  of  international  solidarity.  Where 
they  are  started  and  organised  unofficially,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  working  further  apart  from  the  corrupting 
influences  of  political  wire-pullers  Nevertheless,  the 
work  of  many  of  these  bodies  should  be  of  great  use  to 
the  Parliament  or  Council. 

Urgent  Questions  at  the  Settlement. 

Certain  questions  at  the  Settlement  will  be  of  great 
and  immediate  urgency,  and  should  be  discussed  in  a 
spirit  of  calm  detachment,  which  unfortunately  seems 
likely  to  be  very  difficult  to  secure  immediately  at  the 
close  of  the  war.     Among  them  are : — 

(i)  Frontiers. 

(2)  Tariffs. 

(3)  Spheres  of  influence  and  trade  concessions   in 

semi-developed  lands. 

(4)  Disarmament. 

If  these  questions  can  be  settled  on  lines  of  justice 
and  equity,  instead  of  by  force  and  conquest,  a  very 
great  advance  will  be  made,  and  a  long  step  forward 
taken  in  laying  the  foundations  of  permanent  peace. 

1.  Frontiers.* 

The  cardinal  principle  ought  surely  to  be  that 
as  far  as  possible  the  inhabitants  of  each  province 
in     dispute  should     choose     to     whom      they     should 

*  See  "War  and  Democracy."  (Macmillan,  1/3.)  Toynbee,  "Nationality  and 
the  War."  (Dent,  7/6.)  E.  Fayle,  "  The  Great  Settlement."  (Murray,  6/-.) 
Hobson,  "Towards  International  Government."    (Allen  &  Unwin,  2/6.) 
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belong.  Questions  of  trade  outlets  and  of  convenience 
of  governmental  administration  must,  however,  also  be 
very  carefully  considered.  Every  nation  should,  for  in- 
stance, have  access  for  its  goods  to  the  sea  unfettered 
by  tariff  walls.* 

2.  Tariffs. 

With  regard  to  this  very  thorny  question,  the  world- 
citizen  must  steadily  keep  hold  of  his  world-viewpoint, 
refusing  to  subordinate  it  to  any  purely  national  con- 
sideration, still  less  to  the  interests  of  private  exploiters. 
Tariff  struggles  are  mainly  an  outgrowth  of  the  scrambje 
of  competitive  industry  for  monopoly  power. 

There  should  certainly  be  an  International  Com- 
mission to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  international 
trading,  but  the  ultimate  need  is  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
private  profiteering  by  the  substitution  of  a  more  co- 
operative system  of  industry,  which,  we  hope,  would  in 
time  overstep  national  boundaries. 

The  maintenance  of  the  white  standard  of  living 
over  against  the  inroads  of  yellow,  brown  and  black 
labour  raises  a  most  serious  question,  which  should  be 
very  thoroughly  and  impartially  considered.  Upon  any 
such  Commission  there  should  be  adequate  representa- 
tion not  only  of  white,  but  also  of  coloured  labour. 

Infant  and  Special  Industries. 

Where  special  industries,  such  as  agriculture,  need 
stimulating,  no  tariffs  should  be  imposed  before  ques- 
tions of  re-organisation  at  home  have  been  thoroughly 
faced.  Such  questions,  for  instance,  include  land- 
nationalisation,  agricultural  credit,  the  provision  of 
early  accessible  expert  advice,  of  demonstration  plots, 
and  of  the  improvement  of  transit  by  light  railways, 
motor  services,   etc.f 

*  E.g.,  Austria  through  Trieste.  This  does  not  mean  that  Italy  should,  there- 
fore, not  have  Trieste,  but  that  Austria  should  have  access  to  the  sea  there 
free  of  tariff  by  international  agreement,  owing  to  her  need  of  an  outlet  at 
that  point.    Similarly,  of  course,  Serbia  should  have  her  free  outlet. 

+  Under  a  sy6tem  of  National  Guilds,  such  as  is  hereafter  sketched,  some  of 
these  questions  should  find  a  considerably  easier  solution. 
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Trades  especially  needing  support  in  early  stages 
should  be  assisted,  until  well  established,  by  bounties 
rather  than  tariffs. 

The  Paris  Conference. 

The  proposals  agreed  to  on  i4th-i7th  June,  1916, 
regarding  the  future  trade  relationships  between  the 
Allies  and  the  Central  Powers  were  undoubtedly 
momentous,  whatever  the  verdict  that  history  will  pass 
upon  them.  Those  which  outline  a  closer  co-operation 
between  the  Allies  themselves  are  all  to  the  good,  but 
every  friend  of  the  wider  world  co-operation  should  ex- 
amine with  the  closest  attention,  in  view  of  their  effect 
upon  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Peace,  the  proposals 
directed  against  the  Central  Powers.  Many  thinkers 
feel  that  within  them  lurk  dangerous  seeds  of  future  war.* 

"  Economic  Independence,"  says  Hobson  (i.e.,  of 
the  Allies  as  against  the  Central  Powers)  .  .  "  clearly 
contemplates  the  exclusion  from  this  country  of  most  of 
the  staple  imports  which  have  hitherto  come  in,  such  as 
sugar,  steel  and  iron,  machinery,  glass  and  glassware, 
cotton  and  woollen  yarns  and  goods."  And  this  implies 
11  not  merely  prohibitive  tariffs  on  large  classes  of  goods, 
but  legal  measures  for  the  exclusion  of  German  capital 
from  all  employment  in  the  Allied  countries,  and  re- 
strictive or  prohibitive  measures  against  German  and 
Austrian  shipping." 

This  "  .  .  .  would  foster  conflicts  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  maintain  and  feed  the  bitter  memories  of 
this  war,  stimulate  the  maintenance  and  growth  of 
armaments,  and  render  another  war  inevitable." 

Moreover,  such  an  arrangement  "  impairs  our 
freedom  of  action  at  the  Peace  Settlement  for  the  all- 
important  work  of  placing  international  relations  upon  a 

*  The  question  should  be  studied  in  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson's  book,  "  The  New  Pro- 
tectionism "  (T.  Fisher  Unwin,  2/6).  The  Protectionist  case  will  be  found  in 
the  Financial  Supplement  to  The  Times  for  July,  1916,  etc.  From  a  somewhat 
different  standpoint  the  final  chapters  of  Hartley  Withers'  "  International 
Finance  "  are  worth  referring  to, 
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better  basis  of  security,"  and  will  frustrate  the  forma- 
tion of  a  League  of  Nations. 

Already  an  export  duty  of  £2  a  ton  has  been 
placed  upon  all  palm-kernels  exported  from  the  Colonies 
to  foreign  countries.  This  "  will  create  alarm  in  all 
neutral  foreign  countries." 

With  regard  to  the  important  question  of  the  effects 
of  tariffs  on  unemployment,  let  us  again  steadily  keep 
in  mind  the  world's  good.  Unemployment  is  not,  of 
course,  eliminated  in  countries  that  adopt  tariffs,  and 
other  measures,  hereinafter  outlined,  are  likely  to  be 
much  more  effective. 

3.  Spheres  ol  Influence  and  Trade  Concessions  in 
Semi-Developed  Lands  and  Non-Self-Governing 
Dependencies. 

The  struggle  for  concessions  and  special  privileges 
in  these  lands  has  recently  been,  perhaps,  the  most 
fruitful  of  all  sources  of  international  strife.  And  yet 
upon  this  very  question  the  way  of  reason  and  co-opera- 
tion has  to  some  extent  been  already  tried. 

The  Berlin  Act,  following  the  Congo  Conference  of 
1884,  sought  "  to  adjust  the  present  and  future  claims 
of  several  Powers  in  the  colonial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment of  Central  Africa."  Thereby  it  furnished 
"  an  example  of  pacific  international  co-operation  on  a 
basis  of  free  equality  of  opportunities,  which  if  it  had 
been  followed  up,  might  have  brought  a  new  pacific 
spirit  into  European  politics."* 

"  If,"  says  Hobson,  "  the  Act  of  Berlin  for  the 
partition  of  colonies,  suzerainties,  and  spheres  of  in- 
fluence in  Central  Africa,  in  1885,  had  been  recognised 
as  a  '  legal  '  precedent  for  general  application,  and  had 
been  furnished  with  the  requisite  sanctions,  all  the  sub- 
sequent troubles  in  China,  Persia,  Baghdad,  Tripoli, 
Morocco,  and  the  fierce  demands  for  exclusive  commer- 
cial and  financial  areas  which  undoubtedly  underlay  the 


*  Cf.  Hobson's  "  A  League  of  Nations,"    (U.D.C.,  id.) 
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present  conflict,  might  have  found  an  amicable  settle- 
ment."* 

It  is  not  chiefly  in  the  exclusive  nature  of  conces- 
sions that  the  danger  lies.  Exclusive  concessions,  when 
arranged  by  mutual  agreement,  may  work  satisfactorily. 
The  great  source  of  unrest  is  the  uncertainty  and  in- 
security of  them  under  existing  conditions.  This  is  so 
much  a  world-question  that  to  deal  with  it  seems  pre- 
eminently the  function  of  the  League  of  Nations 
collectively. 

Some  suggestions: — 

(a)  That  in  non-self-governing  dependencies,   pro- 

tectorates, and  other  undeveloped  countries,  the 
open  door  for  trade  should  be  established  for 
all  comers,  subject  to  whatever  restrictions, 
internationally  sanctioned,  might  be  made  for 
all  alike  in  the  general  interest. 

(b)  That,  failing  this,  any  tariff  levied  should  be  the 

same  for  all  comers. 

(c)  That  the  granting  of  access  to  sources  of  raw 

material,  of  concessions  for  railways,  etc., 
should  be  subject  to  international  control.  This 
should  be  so  arranged  as  either  (i.)  to  give 
freedom  of  access  to  all  impartially,  thus  pre- 
venting any  Power,  or  group  of  Powers,  from 
securing  a  monopoly,  or  (ii.)  by  mutual  con- 
sent to  apportion  exclusive  spheres  of  influ- 
ence. 

4.   Disarmament. 

This  question  ought  certainly  to  be.  taken  up  very 
earnestly  by  the  League  of  Nations.  The  existence  of 
the  League  ought  to  inspire  sufficient  confidence  to 
render  generally  acceptable  at  least  a  reduction 
arranged  by  general  consent.  In  that  case  it  would  be 
far  more  easy  than  to-day  to  banish  the  fears  on  which 
armaments  feed,  and  if  their  production  is  to  continue 

*  "  League  of  Nations,"  p.  6, 
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at  all,  to  place  it  under  the  control  of  the  League.  But 
our  aim  is  nothing  less  than  their  total  abolition.  Could 
this  once  be  carried  into  effect,  it  would  of  itself  allay 
men's  fears  and  suspicions  to  a  remarkable  degree.  But 
it  would  have  full  value  only  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
policy  and  organisation  of  justice,  goodwill  and  demo- 
cracy throughout  the  world.  Above  all  things,  this 
depends  upon  a  change  of  heart  and  outlook  which  will 
bring  men  up  to  the  point  of  trusting  in  justice  and  in 
those  nobler  elements  in  human  character  which  the  ex- 
isting system  does  so  much  to  crush  out.  That  the 
obstacles  are  colossal  only  shows  how  urgent  it  is  that 
determined  men  should  attack  them.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
worth  the  serious  thought  of  progressive  minds  as  to 
whether  abolition  of  armaments,  once  mankind  wTould 
face  it,  is  not  a  more  practical  scheme  than  reduction. 
For  under  a  programme  of  reduction  the  danger  remains 
that  each  nation  will  suspect  others  of  secretly  retaining 
more  arms  than  their  share.  Under  total  abolition, 
carried  out  by  the  League,  this  ground  of  suspicion 
could  be  very  largely  removed.* 

(a)  The  supposed  need  of  armed  force  is  a  question 
almost  entirely  of  people's  attitude  of  mind  toward  one 
another.  Once  believe  in  the  practicability  of  trusting 
in  co-operation  instead  of  coercion,  and  this  very  belief 
nakes  co-operation  practicable.  Here  at  home  we  do 
not  go  about  our  daily  work  armed :  and  this,  as  a  rule, 
is  not  because  we  fear  the  law,  or  the  force  behind  it, 
but  because  we  expect  the  people  we  meet  to  be  friendly ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  they  do  not  arm  against  us, 
because  they  expect  us  to  be  friendly.  Here  customary 
morality  and  acquired  habit  have  already  reached  a  level 
where  the  need  of  force  is  widely  recognised  as  non- 
existent. 

We  have,  of  course,  our  police.  Most  of  us  lock 
our  doors  at  night  [Ought  we  to?],   and  this  because, 

*  We  are  not  forgetting  coloured  races  and  savage  tribes.  But  as  it  is  the 
white  men  who  have  taught  the  use  of  modern  weapons,  so  it  should  be 
possible  for  white  men  to  show  them  the  advantage  of  dispensing  with 
them. 
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owing  to  the  injustices  and  oppressions  of  our  social 
system,  we  still  manufacture  hooligans.  But  the  amount 
of  violence  the  average  man  regards  as  necessary  within 
a  civilised  State  is  normally  astonishingly  small.  So, 
too,  law  is  based,  not  upon  force  but  upon  general 
consent. 

(b)  Where  outbreaks  of  violence  do  occur,  they  can 
nearly  always  be  traced  to  some  injustice  or  oppression, 
or  result  of  former  injustice.  Leonard  Fell's  highway- 
man was  so  astonished  when  he  came  across  a  real 
Christian  that  he  handed  back  the  horse  and  money 
which  he  had  taken  by  force.*  Our  fundamental  con- 
tention is  that  the  establishment  of  justice  in  all  human 
relationships  will  promote  confidence  and  disarm  the 
criminal  man  and  the  criminal  nation.  Individuals  used 
to  arm  because  they  feared  one  another.  States  still  do 
the  same.  But  it  is  to  no  one's  real  interest  either  to 
fear  or  to  arm  against  another.  We  ought  in  every 
way  to  strive  to  secure  the  universal  recognition  of  this 
fact,  f 

(c)  The  greatest  and  most  urgent  task,  therefore, 
is  to  create  a  world-viewpoint  and  a  world-morality.    In 

the  long  run  we  believe  that  justice  will  do  away  with 
all  occasion  for  violence,  and  that  with  the  aid  of 
eugenics  it  will  even  eliminate  from  our  midst  the 
criminal  and  the  lunatic.  But  in  the  meantime,  certain 
people — and  all  Governments — just  because  they  do  not 
feel  it  safe  to  trust  in  justice,  remain  themselves  a 
danger  to  world-peace.  Either  they  fear  the  aggression 
of  others  or  they  are  foolish  enough  to  think  that  they 
themselves  can  gain  by  conquest.  This  view  is  in  some 
cases  based  upon  a  fear  that  if  they  are  not  aggressive 
they  will  not  get  their  rightful  share  of  this  world's 
goods.  Others  may  run  amok  out  of  religious 
fanaticism,  wounded  vanity,  or  some  burning  sense  ot 

See"G.  Fox's  Journal,"  Bicentenary  Edition.  II.,  261.  footnote.  Quoted  in 
"  The  Christian  and  War,"  W.  Blair  Ntatby  (Friends'  Tract  Association), 
p.  12. 

For  fuller  treatment  see  Russell,  "  War  the  Offspring  of  Fear."    (U.D.C.,  id.) 
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oppression.*  Granted  that  their  actions  are  the  product 
of  man's  past  failures  to  live  the  Christian  ethic,  how 
are  they  to  be  dealt  with  now?  How  treat  a  Mahdi 
or  the  Sydney  Street  desperadoes?! 

The  crux  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this  :  Any- 
one who,  however  innocent  of  the  causes  of  a  situa- 
tion finds  himself  suddenly  called  upon  to  act  in  defence 
of  others,  is  constrained  to  take  their  views  into  con- 
sideration. These  are  very  likely  to  be  different  from 
his  own.  His  object  must  then  be  to  discover  how  to 
act  in  view  of  the  highest  and  most  lasting  welfare  of 
all  concerned.  Wherever  persons  at  one  stage  of 
morality  have  to  act  on  behalf  of  others  at  other  stages 
of  morality  (whether  higher  or  lower),  consistency  with 
rules  of  conduct  fixed  beforehand  is  often  not  possible, 
or,  if  possible,  may  not  be  right.  The  true  consistency, 
be  it  repeated,  is  the  inward  one  of  always  doing  one's 
best  (never  second  best)  in  view  of  all  the  factors  in  the 
case.  I 

None  the  less,  to  succeed  fully  by  the  Christian 
method,  an  individual  or  a  nation  ought  to  apply  it 
thoroughly  right  through  life.  Among  tribes,  or 
nations,  or  individuals,  indeed,  who  hardly  understand 
anything  but  the  gospel  of  force,  the  Christian  method  of 
moral  suasion,  moral  resistence  may  lead  to  material 
disaster  for  the  moment;  yet,   that  in  the  long  run.,  if 

*  Wherever  widely  differing  civilizations  come  into  contact  there  are  likely  to  be 
misunderstandings,  which  are  apt  to  issue  in  violence.  Yet,  if  these  were 
approached  in  the  spirit  of  Livingstone  or  Penn,  most  at  least,  if  not  all, 
would  be  found  capable  of  peaceful  arrangement.  This  whole  subject,  in 
spite  of  the  amount  of  useful  literature  already  extant,  needs  to  be  brought 
together  in  a  form  accessible  to  the  public,  and  if  some  reader  of  these 
notes  feels  prepared  to  undertake  this  in  a  thorough  and  impartial  spirit, 
it  will  be  a  very  useful  piece  of  work. 

+  Certain  idealists  are  apt  to  urge  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  Governments 
carried  on  under  systems  to  which  they  object.  The  system  tends  most 
disastrously  to  make  men  criminals:  therefore  they  rightly  concentrate  upon 
abolishing  the  system  and  substituting  a  better.  The  question  as  to  what 
measures  are  necessary  in  the  meantime  to  restrain  and  reform  the  criminals 
they  feel  to  be  outside  their  province.  But  surely,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
positive  contention  is  right,  the  negative  wrong.  Wherever  criminals  or 
criminal  systems  exist,  we  ought  to  have  some  programme,  some  message, 
even  for  the  imperfect  here  and  now.  In  the  light  of  the  solidarity  in  God 
of  the  human  race  we  cannot  withhold  our  responsibility. 

I  A  growing  mind  is  constantly  inconsistent  with  itself  simply  because  it  does 
not  grow  equally  rapidly  on  all  sides  at  the  same  time. 
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persisted  in,  it  will  prevail  as  no  other  prevails,  is  our 
firm  belief. 

But  the  Pacifist  and  the  Militarist  will  each  have 
to  go  on  following  the  best  light  he  has  in  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  where,  for  instance,  a  Pacifist  is  confronted 
with  the  results  of  militarism  and  oppression,  he  must 
simply  follow  the  fullest  light  he  sees  at  the  time. 

Let  no  points  of  casuistry  sidetrack  us  from  the 
main  issue.  To  what  are  we  called — to  pursue  the 
larger  hope  for  mankind,  or  the  larger  fear?  Which 
policy  leads  more  directly  to  the  realisation  on  earth 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Love  Triumphant?  Are  we  resolved 
to  do  right,  come  what  may,  or  only  what  seems  to  be 
expedient?  Did  not  Garibaldi  fire  his  followers  by 
offering  them  wounds  and  death?  Has  not  Carlyle 
told  us  that  the  dullest  drudge  may  be  kindled  into  a 
hero?  Is  not  mankind  far  below  where  it  ought  to  be, 
chiefly  because  we  have  lacked  faith  sufficient  to  call 
out  in  ourselves  and  others  the  best  and  noblest? 

But  to  return  to  Disarmament.  The  bitterness  and 
mistrust  sown  by  this  War  only  show  how  enormous 
an  amount  of  spade-work  must  first  be  done  before  so 
far-reaching  a  reform  will  be  brought  about. 

Meanwhile,  suppose  that  the  States  of  the  World, 
or  most  of  them,  still  maintaining  armaments,  form 
their  league,  agreeing  to  use  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
in  the  last  resort,  military  pressure  against  any  re- 
calcitrant member.  Are  thorough-going  Pacifists,  there- 
fore, to  wash  their  hands  of  the  whole  scheme  ?  Far  from 
it,  surely.  The  work  before  them  is  clear.  They  must 
strive  unceasingly  to  create  a  public  opinion  in  every 
country  which  will  create  enough  confidence  in  human 
brotherhood  to  eliminate  armed  force.* 

The  very  important  constitutional  and  other  ques- 

*  Some  interesting  points  relative  to  the  question  of  "Sanction"  behind  the 
League  are  discussed  in  Hobson's  "A  League  of  Nations  "  and  Ponsonby's 
"The  Basis  of  International  Authority."  See  also  "A  League  of  Nations," 
by  H.  N.  Brailsford  (Headley,  5/-),  a  full  and  able  discourse  on  the  issues 
involved. 
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tions    connected    with    a    European    Settlement,    etc., 
should  be  studied  in — 

J.  A.  Hobson's  "  A  League  of  Nations."     U.D.C. 

Pamphlet,  No.  15a,  id. 
"  Towards     International     Government."       J.    A. 

Hobson.     Allen  &  Unwin.     2/6. 
"  The  Basis  of  International  Authority."     A.  Pon- 

sonby.     League  of  Peace  and  Freedom,     id. 
"  An    Introduction   to   the   Study   of    International 

Relations."     Macmillan.     2/-. 
"Towards  a  Lasting  Settlement."     C.  R.  Buxton, 

G.   Lowes    Dickinson,  and   others.     Allen   & 

Unwin.     2/6. 
"  The  European  Anarchy."     G.  Lowes  Dickinson. 

Allen  &  Unwin.     2/6. 
"After  the  War."     G.  Lowes  Dickinson.     A.  C. 

Fifield.     6d. 
"The    War    and    the    Way    Out."      G.    Lowes 

Dickinson.     Chancery  Lane  Press.     6d. 
"  Democracy    and    Diplomacy."      A.    Ponsonby. 

Methuen.     2/6. 
"The  Great  Settlement."  C.E.Fayle.  Murray.  6/-. 
"  International  Government."    L.  S.  Woolf.    Allen 

&  Unwin.     6/-.    . 
"A    League    of     Nations."      H.    N.    Brailsford. 

Headley  Bros.     5/-. 
"  Nationality  and  the  War."    A.  J.  Toynbee.    Dent. 

7/6. 

"  The  War  and  Democracy."     Macmillan.     1/3. 

For  a  more  distinctly  ethical  approach  see — 

"  The      Ministry     of      Reconciliation."       Martin. 

Headley  Bros.     1/-. 
Two  useful  little  study  schemes  with  bibliographies 
should  be  procured — 

(1)  "  War  and  Internationalism."    id.    R.  J.  Long, 

Thirsk  Row,  Wellington  Street,  Leeds. 

(2)  "Scheme  of  Study  for  International  Problems." 

To  be   had  from  Miss   Marian   E.   Ellis,   17, 
Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.  1. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  PROBLEM. 

II.— NATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 

a.   Problems  at  the  Root  of  Industrial  Unrest. 

Many  thoughtful  observers  fear  a  violent  revolution 
after  the  War.  In  view  of  this  danger,  certain  types  of 
mind  appear  to  contemplate  the  forcing  down  of  the 
industrial  safety-valve  more  heavily  than  before.  No 
policy  could  be  more  futile  or  disastrous.  If  discontent 
is  even  successfully  suppressed  it  is  thereby  only 
deepened. 

For  us,  however,  the  task  is  two-fold.  We  must 
devise  and  promote  a  social  and  industrial  order  which 
will  facilitate  the  growth  of  international  co-operation. 
And  we  must  find  out  what  forces  are  piling  up  such 
pressure  as  may  provoke  explosions  at  home,  and  how 
these  forces  (for  the  moment  largely  latent,  owing  to 
external  dangers)  can  be  turned  into  constructive 
channels.  These  two  lines  of  investigation  and  action 
will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  harmonise  very  closely 
with  one  another.  As  the  underlying  causes  of  unrest 
at  home  and  abroad  are  fundamentally  the  same,  so  also 
are  the  co-operative  methods  by  which  they  must  be 
superseded. 

We  shall,  therefore  treat  the  two  problems  as  one, 
confident  that  justice  and  liberty  at  home  will  promote 
justice  and  liberty  abroad. 

Let  us  now,  therefore,  consider  something  of 
the  meaning  of  Labour  Unrest. 

More  and  more  it  is  being  realised  that  Labour 
Unrest  is  not  due  simply  to  the  desire  for  an  advance  in 
wages  at   the  expense  of  the  possessing  classes.     The 
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worker  in  many  cases  is  tied  down,  minute  after  minute, 
hour  after  hour,  to  the  performance  of  an  absolutely 
mechanical  job.  Possibly  enough  he  is  bossed  by  a 
bullying-  foreman,  whose  constant  effort  is  to  drive  him 
harder.  He  struggles  for  a  living  upon  a  more  or  less 
uncertain  wage  that  may  stop  at  a  week's  notice.  When 
a  child  arrives  and  his  wife  is  most  in  need  of  skilled 
help  or  expensive  treatment,  he  may  be  out  of  work, 
with  all  the  horrible  uncertainty  and  depression  which 
that  entails.  Thus  he  has  the  mortification  of  looking 
on  while  wife  and  children  suffer.* 

Meanwhile,  he  sees  expensively-dressed  men  and 
women  careering  about  in  motor-cars,  or  if  for  the  period 
of  the  war  they  have  ceased  to  do  so,  he  nevertheless 
hears  of  the  enormous  profits  still  made  by  his  em- 
ployers. He  realises  that  whereas  after  his  life  of  toil 
he  has  little  or  no  reserve  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of 
sickness  or  old  age,  the  "  Upper  Classes  "  live  com- 
fortably upon  dividends  produced  by  the  toil  of  himself 
and  his  fellows,  but  for  which  most  of  them  have  not 
toiled  at  all.f  He  sees  that  many  of  them  are  able  to 
reap  these  gains  through  the  accident  of  being  born 
11  worth  "  so  many  thousands,  or  possessed  of  a  large 
estate.  But  whence  comes  that  large  estate?  Has  it 
not  originally  been  appropriated  from  the  people's  land — 
that  land  whose  quantity  cannot  be  increased,  and  which 
his  sense  of  justice  (and  if  he  cares  to  read  it,  the  Bible) 
will  tell  him  was  given  for  the  use  and  joy  of  all  men  ? 

He  realises  that  while  these  people  are  able  to  live 
a  full,  interesting  and  varied  life,  his  life  is  made  dull 
and  hard ;  that  they  enjoy  pure  air  and  fresh  scenes, 
while  he  is  condemned  to  stew  amid  the  grime  and  heat ; 
that  whilst  their  children  have  every  chance  of  education 
and  equipment,   his   are  in  most  cases   forced  to  leave 

*  In   spite   of  good  chances    of  work    at   the    moment,    owing   to    scarcity  of 

labour,  the  unemployment  situation  is  obviously  in  danger  of  again  becoming 

very  serious  after  the  war. 
+  The  writer  speaks  feelingly,  as  his  income  is  partly  derived  from  dividends  he 

has  done  nothing  to  earn.     If  a  person  in  such  a  position  does  voluntary 

work,  that  does  not  remedy  the  injustice  of  the  system. 
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school  at  the  age  of  about  13,  when  they  are  just  ready 
to  begin  to  learn  in  earnest ;  that  whilst  theirs  can  enter 
the  pleasanter  and  more  profitable  walks  of  life,  his  must 
do  the  hard  and  dirty  work,  with  little  or  no  control  over 
its  conditions ;  that  whilst  they  can  work  to  enrich  them- 
selves, he  toils  to  enrich  others,  who  may  pass  their  days 
in  idleness.  If  oppressed  by  the  injustice  of  all  this  he 
in  his  turn  at  times  "  malingers,"  if  as  a  relief  from  his 
dull  life  he  sometimes  drinks  more  than  he  ought,  who 
amongst  those  who  profit  by  his  labour  has  the  right  to 
throw  the  first  stone?  What  incentive  has  he  to  put 
enthusiasm  into  his  work?  This,  and  far  more  than 
this,  is  at  the  root  of  what  is  often  lightly  spoken  of  as 
"  Industrial  Unrest." 

Against  the  background  of  these  oppressive  con- 
ditions, let  us  view  once  more  the  ideals  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

If  God  is  our  Father,  and  all  mankind  His 
family ;  if  all  material  blessings  are  derived  from  Him 
Whose  purpose  is  the  good  of  all ;  if  life  in  His  eyes  is 
of  infinitely  greater  value  than  property,  and  the  true 
riches  are  spiritual,  not  material,  then  surely  at  least — 

(1)  Every  human  being  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  op- 

portunities that  the  community  can  provide 
for  developing  his  life,  his  abilities  and  powers 
of  all  kinds. 

(2)  Granted     that     without     a     certain     necessary 

minimum  of  material  goods  a  full  and  adequate 
life  is  impossible  on  earth,  nevertheless, 
brotherhood  and  social  harmony  are  much  more 
important  than  material  wealth.  It  follows 
that  the  self-development  of  the  workers  in 
industry  is  far  more  important  than  the  output 
of  goods. 

(3)  Wealth,  which  we  now  realise  to  be   a   social 

product,  should  be  so  spent  as  to  achieve  the 
greatest  benefit,  not  for  a  favoured  few,  but  for 
all. 

In  view  of  all  this,  can  anyone  say  that  our  present 
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system  is  even  tolerable  for   a    moment?     How,   then, 
can  we  make  actual  the  ideals  of  the  Kingdom  of  God? 

Firstly,  by  endeavouring  with  unswerving  honesty 
to  discover  the  nature  of  the  Society  that  would  be 
formed  were  they  actually  to  be  put  into  practice.* 

Would  it  not  be  a  Society  in  which  public  service 
took  precedence  of  private  advantage;  in  which  there 
would  be  very  little  property  personally  held,  but  very 
much  communally  held ;  in  which  the  creative  instinct 
would  be  prodigious,  but  the  acquisitive  instinct  kept 
well  in  subjection ;  in  which  the  best  education  would  be 
open  to  all,  and  the  fullest  opportunity  for  self-expression 
made  available  in  work  and  in  recreation ;  in  which  love 
and  goodwill  would  so  burn  in  men's  hearts  as  to  over- 
come all  selfish  aims  and  acts? 

While  visualising  such  a  Society  as  clearly  as  we 
can,  let  us  compare  with  it  not  only  our  present  Society, 
but,  what  is  especially  wholesome,  our  own  part  in  it. 
Dare  we  say  that  our  attitude  to  domestic  servants  or 
other  employees,  or  to  our  employers  or  competitors,  to 
those  we  deal  with  commercially,  to  those  by  whose 
labour  we  benefit,  is  thoroughly  consonant  with 
Christian  brotherhood?  Nay  more,  are  we  able  as 
single  individuals  to  make  it  so?  If  the  present  social 
and  industrial  system  thwarts  our  efforts,  as  countless 
good  people  are  constantly  finding  in  daily  experience, 
must  we  not  strive  after  a  radical  transformation,  not 
only  of  men's  individual  lives,  but  of  whatever  systems 
or  organisations  are  potent  to  mar  them? 

Let  us,  therefore,  examine  more  closely  some 
features  of  our  social  order,  especially  on  its  industrial 
side. 

Some  Thoughts  on  the  Wage  System. f 

It   will   hardly  be    denied    that   the    foundation    of 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  Jesus  launched  upon  the  world  a  spiritual 
dynamic,  but  left  His  followers  to  apply  it  in  detail  as  mankind  should  pro- 
gress and  develop. 

+  This  section  owes  very  much  to,  and  is  largely  based  upon,  the  suggestive  work 
entitled  "National  Guilds,"  edited  by  A.  R.  Orage,  editor  o  the  New  Age. 
(Bell,  5/-) 
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society  is  labour.  As  the  writers  of  "  National  Guilds  " 
rightly  put  it:  "  Land  and  Capital  are  instruments  of 
production,  Labour  is  the  only  producer."*  It  follows 
that,  if  the  conditions  that  govern  labour  are  evil  and 
oppressive,  real  emancipation  consists  in  replacing 
those  conditions  by  new  industrial  methods. 

The  lowest  grade  of  labour  to-day  is  little  better  off 
than  that  of  previous  centuries.  We  have  not  in  the 
past  sufficiently  realised  that  political  freedom  is  largely 
rendered  ineffective  by  lack  of  economic  freedom,  a 
lack  of  which  hinders  progress  at  almost  every  point. 

However  much  the  opponents  of  control  of  industry 
by  the  workers  may  decry  it  as  impracticable  or  in- 
efficient, they  will  hardly  maintain  that  the  relation  of 
employer  to  employed  is  democratic,  or  consistent  with 
equality  of  opportunity.  Further,  before  a  man  can 
develop  to  the  full  his  higher  and  more  spiritual  faculties, 
his  economic  position  must  be  made  secure.  Half  a 
generation  of  social  reform  has  been  accompanied  by 
an  actual  decline  in  real  wages,  and  little  amelioration, 
still  less  abolition,  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  wage- 
earner's  life. 

Reformers  have  sought  to  raise  wages,  but  have 
not  most  of  us  failed  to  examine  the  ethics  of  the  wage 
system  as  a  system?  What  is  the  matter  with  the  wage 
system?  Above  all,  the  fact  that  it  treats  labour  as  a 
commodity,  f  Thus,  like  other  commodities,  labour 
tends  to  be  valued  merely  as  an  item  in  the  necessary 
cost  of  production,  an  item  to  be  bought  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  in  order  to  leave  ample  surplus  for  profit,  rent, 
and  dividends.;}; 

But  labour  is    not    a  commodity ;   for  labour  is  a 

*  "National  Guilds,"  p.  351.  Of  course  we  exclude  Nature  for  our  present 
purpose. 

+  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  wages  are  forced  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  point.  Fortunately  the  best  employers  are  well  aware  that  high 
wages  are  usually  "  cheaper  "  than  low  ones. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  17,  75- 
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human  thing;  labour  is  life;*  and  life,  as  the  prophets 
and  as  Jesus  taught,  must  take  precedence  of  all  pro- 
pertied interests.  M  To  reduce  the  untiring  efforts  of 
mankind  to  the  level  of  cotton  and  coal,  is  a  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost."  f 

Whatsoever,  therefore,  may  happen  to  the 
property  of  the  well-to-do,  Christian  principles  demand 
that  the  life  of  human  beings  must  have  first  claim  upon 
the  resources  of  Society. 

Can  this  condition  be  met  so  long  as  the  wage 
system  continues?  Under  the  wage  system  the  worker, 
whether  by  brain  or  hand,  carries  on  his  back  by  his 
contributions  to  rent  and  interest,. J  not  only  an  army 
of  large  consumers,  who  may  be  producing  nothing,  but 
also  a  number  of  parasitic  industries  which  minister  to 
extravagant  wants. 

Again,  the  system  is  all  too  closely  bound  up  with 
the  maintenance  of  an  unemployed  "  margin,"  with  all 
the  horrible  consequences  in  wreckage  of  human  life  and 
power  that  this  entails. §  "Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain, 
speaking  some  years  ago  in  favour  of  Free  Trade, 
pointed  out  that  unemployment  was  lower  in  Free  Trade 
than  in  Protected  countries.  '  But,'  he  added,  '  we  must 
maintain  a  certain  reserve  of  unemployed,  or  what 
should  we  poor  manufacturers  do?  '  "|| 

Speaking  of  Trade  Unions,  Mr.  Dibblee  says  : 
"  Their  final  and  necessary  cause  was  the  maintenance 
of  the  resources  of  labour  which  are  required  by  the 
system  of  modern  production."  ^[ 

Thus  wages,  whilst  paid  only  for  the  time  worked, 
must  suffice  for  times  of  unemployment.  "  For  a  century 
or  more  the  Trade  Unions  have  been  performing  a 
function  rightly  belonging  to  capital.  .  .  .  They  can 
set  the  colossal  cost  of  maintaining  their  unemployed 

*  "  National  Guilds,"  pp.  c6,  54.  "*-*---^^. 

+  Ibid.,  pp.  272,  273.  """-'""—— ^^^^      ^ 

%  See  discussion  upon  these  in  the  following  sections. 

§  See  "  Unemployment,  a  Social   Study.'     B.   S.    Rowntree   and  A.  Lasker. 

(Macmillan,  5/-.) 
||  Quoted  in  "  National  Guilds,"  p.  40. 
H  Quoted  ibid.,  p.  83. 
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for  a  century  against  any  ad  misericordiam  appeal  for 
mercy  on  behalf  of  rent  and  interest."* 

It  is  widely  contended  that  wages  are  a  first  charge 
upon  production.  In  the  mass  they  may  be  so,  but  for 
the  individual  human  being  who  feels  and  suffers  it  is 
far  otherwise.  "  A  first  charge  upon  a  property 
primarily  implies  security."  f  The  labourers'  claim 
upon  production,  however,  is  automatically  discharged 
by  the  payment  of  his  wages,  and  it  might  as  well  be 
said  that  the  price  of  coal  is  the  first  charge  upon  pro- 
duction. "  The  final  proof  that  wages  are  not  a  first 
charge  upon  production  is,  that  whilst  unemployment — 
i.e.,  a  reserve  of  employment — is  necessary  to  the  pre- 
sent system  of  production,"  the  labourer,  so  soon  as 
his  labour  is  no  longer  needed,  has  absolutely  no  kind 
of  claim,  no  "  first  charge  "  upon  production  for  his 
maintenance.  J 

M  The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  wage 
system  is  the  absolute  sale  of  the  labour  commodity, 
which  thereby  passes  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  and 
becomes  the  buyer's  exclusive  property.  This  absolute 
sale  conveys  to  the  buyer  absolute  possession  and  control 
of  the  products  of  the  purchased  labour  commodity," 
and  denies  any  claim  upon  the  surplus  value  created, 
or  upon  the  conduct  of  the  industry.  § 

The  wage  system  is  also  condemned  because  it 
separates  the  worker  from  the  purpose  of  his  work.  || 
Whereas  the  whole  controlling  purpose  is  centred  in  the 
capitalist,  who  has  a  material  interest  in  efficiency,  and — 
if  he  be  also  a  director  or  manager — the  opportunity  or 
scope  for  his  capacity  in  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  worker,  being  deprived  of  control,  finds  his 
material  interest  solely  in  his  wage;  and  scope  for  in- 
genuity and  mental  development  in  his  work  is  largely 
denied  him. 

*  "  National  Guilds,"  p.  84. 

+  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  86,  87. 

§  Ibid.,  pp.  75,  76. 

II  Russell,  "  Principles  of  Secial  Reconstruction,"  p.  139. 
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Thus,  the  capitalists'  material  interest  is  to  get  the 
most  work  for  the  lowest  wage-bill ;  the  workers'  is,  to 
get  the  highest  wage  for  the  amount  of  work  that  suits 
him  best.  Moreover,  according  to  the  profiteering 
ethics  of  the  existing  system,  the  prime  duty  of  the 
worker  is,  "  not  to  serve  the  community,  but  to  make 
himself  profitable  "  to  his  employer.*  Such  a  system 
manifestly  cannot  be  expected  to  work  smoothly,  or 
to  promote  the  highest  honesty  in  industry. 

14  Effective  co-management  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  wage  system  are,  therefore,  mutually  exclusive,  "t 

It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  a  wage-earner 
brings  home  twenty  or  fifty  shillings  a  week  any  more 
than  the  question  of  slave  status  depended  upon  whether 
the  slave  was  well  fed  and  well  treated. 

Once  more:  Labour  is  a  living  thing.  It  differs 
from  commodities  in  the  following  points : — 

(i)  Its  human  dignity.  § 

(2)  The  fact  that  health,  energy,  life,  are  inevitably 

used  up  with  it. 

(3)  It  is   therefore  really   priceless,   and   cannot  be 

compared  in  value  with  commodities,  even 
though  they  be  the  products  of  labour.  ||  Of 
course,  it  will  be  urged — granted  that  labour, 
ethically  speaking  is  priceless — must  not  every 
product  of  labour  be  also  priceless?  But  for 
convenience  of  exchange  we  are  bound  to  fix 
prices.  Price,  then,  is  simply  a  measure  of  the 
amount  purchasers  agree  to  pay  for  one  product 
of  labour  as  compared  with,  or  in  exchange  for, 
another  product  of  labour.  But  the  real  point 
is,  firstly,   that  whereas  the  product  of  labour 


*  See  "  The  Guild  Idea,"  p.  7.    (National  Guilds  League,   17,  Acacia  Road, 
N.W.8.    id.) 

t  "  National  Guilds,"  p.  76. 

}  Ibid.,  p.  74.  §  Ibid.,  p.  76.  |!  -Ibid.,  p.  273. 
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can  be  separated  from  the  labourer,  labour  it- 
self cannot  be  so  separated.  In  some  sense  the 
labourer  is  labour.*  Therefore,  no  purely 
economic  view  of  labour  can  ever  be  adequate. 
The  claim  of  the  effect  of  labour  on  health  and 
character  is  vital.  No  man  has  a  right  arbi- 
trarily to  dictate  conditions  of  work  to  another 
man,  or  to  turn  him  for  a  large  part  of  his 
time  into  a  machine  for  gain.  Everyone  has 
the  right  to  such  conditons  as  (provided  that 
these  allow  a  similar  liberty  to  others,  and  that 
the  community  is  adequately  supported)  will 
facilitate  his  own  training  and  growth  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  If  the  workman  is 
capable,  or  can  be  enabled  to  become  capable, 
of  controlling  industry,  the  claim  that  he  should 
share  in  its  control  is  unanswerable. 

The  wage  system  does  not  give  him  his  share  of 
control,  nor  does  it  give  him  security,  nor,  as  a  rule,  a 
fair  return  for  his  labour.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  a 
better  system. 

What  have  other  systems  to  teach  us?  The  soldier 
receives  not  wages  but  pay.  He  draws  his  pay  whether 
he  is  busy  or  idle,  whether  in  peace  or  war.  f  Whatever 
we  may  say  of  the  Army  system  in  other  ways,  the 
soldier's  labour  is  not  rated  as  a  commodity,  nor  is  it 
exacted  to  produce  profits  for  any  master.  His  pay  is, 
of  course,  absurdly  low,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  he  is  supposed  to  work,  not  for  anyone's 
gain  in  money,  but  for  the  good  of  his  country  as  a 
whole. 

The  wage  system  is  uneconomic,  because  the  fact 
that  surplus  value  and  directive  opportunity  are  avail- 
able only  for  a  small  class,  "  circumscribes  the  human 
area  from  which  organising  capacity  may  be  drawn."! 

*  "  National  Guilds."  p.  359. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  81.  I  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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Two  persons  in  fifteen  of  our  population,  not  neces- 
sarily through  any  ability  of  their  own,  are  about  as 
wealthy  as,  and  probably,  in  consequence,  more  powerful 
than  the  other  thirteen  tog-ether.*  Society  so  organised 
is  not  democracy,  whatever  the  franchise  basis;  and,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  an  enormous  amount  of  potential 
brain  capacity  never  finds  opportunity  of  development. 

Our  object  will,  therefore,  be  to  find  a  system  which 
will  give  the  worker  the  opportunity  of  far  greater  self- 
expression  and  self-development  in  his  work. 

"  When  the  labour  of  the  worker  once  again  be- 
comes "  recognised  as  "  part  of  himself,  then  wherever 
his  labour  goes  he  will  go  too,  entering  into  and  owning 
its  fruits.  It  will  have  become  a  vital  part  of  himself, 
the  instrument  of  his  destiny ;  it  will  have  ceased  to  be  a 
commodity."! 

Note  on  the  Piece  System  of  Payment.  [Contributed  by 
one  who  has  had  considerable  personal  experience 
of  it.] 

The  piece  system  is,  in  my  opinion,  immoral  for  two 
quite  distinct  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  assumes  that 
no  one  will  do  his  very  best  on  a  time  basis,  though  this 
assumption  is  not  proved,  I  maintain,  by  the  greater 
actual  output  obtained  when  payment  is  by  piece  rates. 
The  mere  assumption,  however,  and  the  existence  of  the 
two  systems  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  work  ex- 
pected when  payment  is  on  the  time  basis. 

Of  course,  the  same  distinction  and  the  same  objec- 
tion applies  to  remuneration  on  a  commission  basis,  as 
compared  with  a  paid  salary.  In  both  cases  it  is  usual 
to  argue  that  it  is  fair  to  both  master  and  man  that  pay- 
ment should  be  on  actual  results.  There  would  be  more 
value  in  this  view,  if  it  were  possible  to  arrive  at  anything 
like  stability  of  conditions.  Experience  proves,  however, 
that  this  is  in  practice  unattainable,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  would  be  even  desirable.     Thus,  where  a  piece  rate 

*  "  National  Guilds,"  p.  88.  +  Ibid.,  p.  273. 
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is  agreed  on  for  a  mechanical  operation,  the  workman 
will  wish  it  raised  if  the  cost  of  living  increases,  or  if  the 
materials  he  is  supplied  with  vary  in  ease  and  possible 
speed  of  manipulation.  The  employer,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  introducing  a  better  machine,  increasing  the 
speed  of  his  shafting,  or  supplying  more  tractable 
material,  contends  that  the  rate  should  be  lowered ;  while 
the  pressure  of  competition  may  compel  him  to  choose 
between  lowering  the  rates  he  pays  his  men,  or  losing  the 
trade  altogether. 

The  second  reason  for  considering  the  piece  system 
immoral  is,  that  it  tends  inevitably  to  the  scamping  of 
work,  and  to  a  large  variety  of  underhand  practices,  of 
which  an  example  that  was  recently  brought  to  my  notice 
will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

The  piece  system  was  introduced  into  a  works  where 
girls  were  employed  on  several  processes  necessary  to 
produce  an  article  selling  at  about  3d.  The  average 
wage  had  been  about  15s.  per  week.  The  change  made 
little  difference  at  first,  but  the  average  wage  gradually 
increased  to  about  18s.,  the  same  number  of  hours  per 
week  being  worked.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  the 
output  of  the  works  had  not  increased  in  nearly  the  same 
ratio.  On  close  investigation  it  was  found  that  at  certain 
stages  the  girls  passed  full  trays  which  they  had  been 
credited  with  through  the  department  a  second  time; 
thus,  without  spending  any  more  time  on  them,  largely 
increasing  their  "  tally  of  articles  "  and  their  piece  pay. 
Laxity  of  inspection  permitted  this  deception,  but  no- 
thing of  the  kind  would  have  been  attempted  under  the 
n  time  "  payment  system. 

This  temptation  to  deception  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  workman.  The  attitude  of  the  trade  unions 
to  unrestricted  effort  by  their  members  is,  at  bottom, 
largely  due  to  a  well-grounded  suspicion  of  the  attitude 
of  employers  on  this  very  question.  Granted  that,  when 
a  piece  rate  is  to  be  fixed  under  new  conditions,  the 
workman  will  not  strain  every  nerve,  as  he  will  later 
when    the    rate   has  been   agreed   upon,   yet  this  does 
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not  justify  the  employer,  if  he  finds  the  man  earning 
twice  what  he  did  on  the  "  time  "  basis,  in  breaking  the 
bargain,  or  setting  ona"  feed  and  speed  "  so  to  alter 
the  conditions  that  the  employee  himself  will  ask  for 
revision  of  the  rates. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  "  piece"  system  is  but 
a  product  of  the  all  but  universal  misconception  of  the 
relationship  of  master  and  man.  It  would  never  have 
come  into  being  if  men  had  but  realised  that  their 
interests  are  in  the  end  identical,  and  not  divergent. 

Given  mutual  confidence  and  honesty  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  the  "  time  "  basis  of  payment 
should  secure  to  the  former  as  large  an  output  as  can 
be  maintained  continuously  under  healthy  conditions ; 
while  for  the  latter  it  should  provide  adequate  remunera- 
tion, without  the  nervous  strain  inseparable  from 
working  always  against  time. 

What,  then,  is  the  Ideal  Basis  of  Payment? 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  greatest  social  economy 
it  might  be  suggested  that  people  should  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity  to  spend  their  income  for  the 
common  good.  Such  a  basis  assumes  the  growth  of  a 
civic  spirit  sufficient  to  impel  everyone  to  work  for  the 
love  and  honour  of  serving  the  community  (as  some  do 
to-day).  This,  of  course,  owing  no  doubt  in  large 
measure  to  the  cramping  effect  upon  character  of  our 
present  system,  is  as  yet  far  from  being  realised. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  a  man  can 
produce  well,  he  is  therefore  fitted  to  spend  well.  The 
trouble  obviously  is  to  find  a  satisfactory  means  of 
judging  how  much  a  man  (still  more,  a  woman !)  is  fit 
to  spend. 

We  are  able  in  Governments  and  businesses  to  ap- 
point persons  more  or  less  suitable  to  control  the 
spending  departments.  But  detailed  control  of  private 
expenditure  is  practically  unworkable,  so  long  as  we 
have  private  property ;  owing  to  the  amount  of  inter- 
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ference  with  personal  liberty  and  self-direction  involved, 
it  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Should,  however,  a  communal  system  be  established 
anywhere,  the  principle  of  private  stewardship  of  goods 
would  be  replaced  by  that  of  public  stewardship. 

1.  Payment  by  Need. 

Let  us  now  consider  payment  by  need,  which  in 
practice  means  payment  by  size  of  family,  or,  at  least, 
involves  a  distinction  between  married  and  single. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  principle.  The  objection 
naturally  urged  is  that  it  would  lead  to  "  malingering." 
This  much  depends  upon  how  far  a  civic  and  co-operative 
spirit  has  found  its  opportunity  through  the  removal  of 
any  sense  of  injustice  and  oppression. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  in  spite  of  what  is  said  above, 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  man  who  works  hard  and  produces 
well  is  more  fit  to  spend  well  than  the  idle  or  inefficient 
man.  Therefore,  it  may  be  wise,  at  first  at  least,  to 
adopt  a  system  of  payment  which  combines  the  bases  of 
need  (i.e.,  size  of  family)  and  productive  efficiency. 

But  here  arises  an  important  question.  We  are 
faced  at  present  with  the  fact  that  the  birth-rate  in  the 
middle  class,  and  the  skilled  artisan  class  is  restricted, 
and  this  very  largely  in  proportion  to  the  forethought 
and  carefulness  of  parents,  whereas  among  "  the  very 
poor,"  and  also  "  the  feeble-minded,"  the  "  shiftless 
and  the  drunken  "  there  is  no  such  restriction.* 

The  movement  for  women's  emancipation,  as 
Russell  points  out,  by  assisting  the  tendency  to  limit 
offspring,  may  perpetuate  the  unambitious  woman  and 
the  poorer  stock  generally,  and  eradicate  energy  and 
high  talent — a  very  different  result  from  what  the 
advocates  of  the  movement  desire  ! 

The  tendency  might  be  considerably  checked  if  the 
economic  motive  for  limiting  families  were  removed,  by 

*  Bertrand  Russell,  "  Principles  of  Social  Reconstruction,"  p.  175  and  ff.  See, 
however,  "  Fecundity  versus  Civilization,"  by  Adelyne  More.  (Allen  & 
Unwin.    6d.) 
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providing  food,   clothing  and  education  at  the  expense 
of  the  community  for  all  classes  of  children. 

Further,  why  should  not  a  woman  who  leaves  in- 
dustry to  become  a  wife  be  paid  by  the  community, 
as  a  valuable  member  of  society,  approximately  what 
she  was  earning  before  marriage?  This  would  be  far 
more  in  accordance  with  ideal  justice  than  the  retention 
of  a  system  under  which  the  wife  is  dependent  for  her 
maintenance  upon  her  husband's  earnings — or  lack  of 
them ! 

Are  these  suggestions  too  revolutionary? 

Have  not  many  wives  "  independent  means  "  as  it 
is,  and  does  this  lead  to  marital  unhappiness?  And 
surely  if  it  were  made  easy  for  careful  and  provident 
parents  to  avoid  whatever  limitation  of  family  is  now 
caused  by  economic  considerations,  this  would  tend 
toward  marital  happiness  and  the  sanctity  of  family  life 
rather  than  against  it. 

Russell  suggests  that  the  one  condition  of  such 
State  maintenance  for  mother  and  children  should  be  that 
both  parents  should  be  "  physically  and  mentally  sound 
in  all  ways  likely  to  affect  the  children."* 

*  It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  system  would  help  lazy  husbands  to  live  upon 
their  wives.  That  danger  has  to  be  faced ;  and  probably  the  community  of 
the  future  will  require  good  evidence  that  no  one  is  idle.  If  the  horrors  and 
demoralisation  of  unemployment  are  to  be  ended,  surely  the  Right  to  Work, 
or,  if  work  cannot  be  found,  to  maintenance,  must  be  secured.  In  that  case 
the  community  would  seem  to  have  a  right  to  satisfy  itself  that  everyone  is 
contributing  to  its  welfare  in  some  form.  There  is,  however,  a  clear 
distinction  between  compelling  men  to  work  (after  trying  everything 
possible  in  the  way  of  persuasion  and  improvement  of  their  conditions)  in 
order  to  ensure  that  they  are  not  idle,  and  compelling  them  to  do  particular 
kinds  of  w<ork  for  which  they  have  no  aptitude  and  no  sense  of  vocation. 
Every  man  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  follow  his  particular  bent  or 
calling,  unless  it  is  very  clearly  felt  by  the  majority  to  be  socially  harmful 

But  a  man  who  is  "born  tired,"  and  whom  improvement  of  conditions 
fails  to  cure  [though  how  often  is  it  tried  ?]  might  be  compelled  to  undergo 
some  form  of  training  in  a  labour  colony.  Should  not  prisoners  be  treated 
in  some  such  way,  instead  of  under  the  absurd  and  demoralizing  system  we 
suffer  from  at  present?  Compulsion,  however,  is  always  a  confession  of 
failure,  and  its  ethics  demand  the  closest  scrutiny. 

The  ideal  Christian  state  would  doubtless  be  absolutely  voluntary;  but 
in  the  meantime  compulsion  must  be  attempted  with  extreme  care,  and 
only  where  it  clearly  paves  the  way  for  larger  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fullest  and  truest  life  of  all. 

Such  matters  are  very  largely  questions  of  education  in  the  best  sense. 
Many  people  to-day  lead  steady,  industrious  lives,  without  the  commercial 
incentives  of  either  need  or  profit.     In  fact  it  is  notorious  that  insecurity  of 
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2.  Payment  by  Responsibility. 

Is  payment  also  to  be  made  according  to  degree  oi 
responsibility?  Should  managers,  foremen,  and 
labourers  all  be  paid  alike?  Let  us  not  answer  this  too 
hurriedly.  The  labourer  often  does  the  hardest,  dirtiest 
and  most  unpleasant  work.  Why  does  he  get  so  low 
a  wage  to-day?  Mainly  because  he  is  plentiful,  and  men 
with  managing  ability  are  scarce.  Why  are  they  scarce? 
Usually  because  they  have  had  educational  privileges 
and  opportunities  denied  to  the  labourer. 

We  mean  to  remedy  this  inequality  of  opportunity 
(see  p.  58  and  ff.  on  Education).  When  it  is  remedied  we 
shall  develop  a  type  of  manager  who  has  risen  to  his 
position,  not  because  of  superior  advantages,  but  because 
of  superior  ability  and  application.  In  that  case,  a 
difference  in  payment  will  be  more  justified  than  it  is 
to-day. 

3.  Payment  by  Hardness  or  Disagreeableness  of  Work. 

The  factor  of  hardness,  danger,  or  disagreeableness 

of  work  ought  surely  to  be  taken  into  account  in  appor- 
tioning wages  or  salaries.  But,  none  the  less,  the  factor 
of  responsibility  must  be  allowed  for.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, it  ought  to  be  possible  to  enthuse  all  grades  with 
a  civic  spirit  strong  enough  to  make  them  cease  to  serve 
for  monetary  rewards,  once  a  reasonable  maintenance  is 
assured  them. 

Let  the  managers  be  paid  whatever  they  need  to 
enable  them  to  live  efficiently.  Their  time  is  valuable : 
they  need  more  help  in  the  house  if  they  are  to  specialise 
on  their  work.  If  they  have  to  travel  much  they  cannot 
clean  the  household  boots  regularly — and  in  that  case 

life  is  one  or  the  greatest  causes  of  thriftlessness  and  of  hand-to  mouth 
living.  Further,  as  we  have  seen,  those  who  are  most  insecure  often  have 
the  largest  families.  If  every  man's  bread  was  secure  on  condition  that  he 
put  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  work,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  develop 
spiritual  qualities  than  if  harried  by  uncertainty  of  obtaining  bare  necessities. 
Other  factors  being  equal,  a  man  has  the  best  chance  of  all-round  growth 
where  he  is  neither  rich  nor  in  want.  At  the  root  of  the  whole  question  lies 
a  change  of  heart.  But  a  religious  awaking  would  have  a  far  greater  chance 
of  success  were  professing  Christians  to  find  themselves  no  longer  in  such  a 
position  that  they  were  almost  forced  to  support  and  acquiesce  in  social 
injustice. 
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their  wives  will  probably  forbid  them  to  do  it  at  all ! 
They  will  probably  need  to  incur  higher  running  expenses 
in  books  and  other  facilities  for  study,  travel,  or  experi- 
ment. But  if  they  are  in  earnest  in  desiring  the  fullest 
life  for  all  they  will  be  satisfied  with  a  humble  style  of 
living  for  themselves. 

But  the  labourer  on  his  side  needs  more  than  he  now 
gets.  His  wife  needs  much  more  help  than  is  at  present 
possible.  We  may  hope  that  increasing  improvement  of 
his  condition  and  opportunities  will  also  enable  him  to 
spend  wisely  a  far  larger  salary  than  in  many  cases  he 
knows  how  to  spend  at  present.* 

It  might  also  with  advantage  be  arranged  that 
workers  doing  especially  hard,  dangerous  or  dirty  jobs 
should  work  shorter  hours  than  others.  Another 
suggestion  worth  considering  is,  that  the  dirty  or 
dangerous  work  of  the  world  should  be  allotted,  im- 
partially, for  part  of  their  time  to  all  physically  fit  men, 
rich  or  poor — so  long  as  we  have  rich  and  poor — between 
the  ages,  say,  of  20  and  22.  If,  without  compulsion, 
we  could  bring  it  about  that  it  should  be  considered  an 
honour  to  do  this,  would  it  not  be  a  most  valuable  train- 
ing? 

The  Workers'  Share  in  the  Proceeds  of  Industry. 

This  will,  of  course,  partly  settle  itself  when  the 
problem  of  control  is  settled.  But  the  whole  question  of 
the  ethical  sanction  of  interest,  rent,  and  unearned  in- 
crements and  their  connection  with  the  holding  of  private 
property,  especially  "  property  for  power,"  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  examined. 

The  question  of  private  property  has  been  dealt  with 
at  some  length  in  "  Whence  Come  Wars?  "  (pp.  15-25). 
Our  general  conclusion  was,  that  whereas  a  moderate 
amount  of  property  ("  Property  for  Use  "),  chiefly  of 
personal  and  sentimental  value,  is  educative  and  pro- 
motes   freedom    and   personal    responsibility,    property 

*  Let  us  not  forget  that  most  wealthier  families  would  find  it  intensely  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet  as  the  better  sort  of  labourer's  wife  does. 
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which  gives  power  over  the  lives  of  others  is  largely 
harmful.  The  way  of  progress  lies,  therefore,  in- 
creasingly developing  the  sense  of  corporate  trusteeship, 
in  which  the  individualism  of  the  old  idea  of  "  steward- 
ship of  wealth  ' '  is  superseded  and  ennobled  by  the  sense 
of  corporate  responsibility.  This,  as  humanity  pro- 
gresses, will  increasingly  provide  the  required  stimulus 
to  foresight,  and  yet  avoid  the  exclusiveness  and  selfish- 
ness of  private  ownership. 

If  this  be  accepted  as  the  ideal  to  which  progress 
may  be  expected  increasingly  to  tend,  what  then  will  be 
the  place  of  rent,  interest  and  profits? 

Let  us  endeavour  to  examine  the  ethics  of  these.'* 
A  pioneer  in  a  new  country,  where  land  is  for  the  time 
being  unlimited  in  quantity,  clears  a  tract  of  land  and 
builds  a  farmhouse.  After  a  time  he  finds  it  more  profit- 
able to  trek  further  afield,  so  he  leaves  his  first  farm  and 
works  another  district.  A  second  man  comes  along,  and 
having  no  home,  applies  to  live  in  the  first  man's  farm- 
house. Is  it  not  right  that  the  second  man  should  pay 
for  this  advantage  ?  He  is  saved  all  the  trouble  of  clear- 
ing the  land  and  building  a  farm  for  himself.  And  yet 
he  may  be  more  needy,  and  less  strong  and  gifted  than 
the  first  man,  or  he  may  not  have  had  equally  good 
opportunities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  may  be 
the  case.  Of  course,  any  way,  he  ought  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses incurred  by  his  landlord  under  the  heading  of 
depreciation,  repairs  and  improvements  (in  as  far  as  he 
as  tenant  reaps  the  benefit  of  these)  together  with  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  his  time  and  trouble.  But  all 
this  does  not  correspond  to  rent  in  the  strictly  economic 
sense.  On  the  other  hand,  the  landlord  gets  his  house 
back  at  any  time  he  wants  it,  worth  as  much  as  he 
originally  spent  in  building  it.  Why  should  he  feel 
aggrieved  if  he  gets  no  more? 

So  far  something  might  be  said  both  for  and  against 
the  payment  of  rent.     A  great  deal    depends  from    an 

*  See  also  "  Whence  Come  Wars? "  pp.  59-60. 
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ethical  standpoint  upon  whether  the  landlord  suffers  any 
deprivation  by  lending  his  farm.  Obviously,  where 
action  in  these  matters  is  governed  by  law,  it  is  difficult 
in  framing  legislation  to  take  account  of  such  individual 
considerations. 

But  when  through  pressure  of  population  the 
available  land  becomes  limited  in  quantity,  the 
question  of  land-ownership  then  assumes  a  very  different 
aspect.  It  is  now  impossible  for  the  mass  of  men  to  own 
more  than  a  very  limited  amount  of  land.  Anyone, 
therefore,  who  through  inheritance  or  other  monopoly 
advantage  secures  more  than  his  share,  thus  prevent- 
ing others  equally  capable  from  using  the  land,  is, 
however  innocent  his  intention,  acting  anti-socially.  If, 
in  addition  to  doing  this,  he  charges  for  allowing  others 
to  live  on  his  land  more  than  the  value  of  his  personal 
labour  and  supervision,  he  is  again  acting  anti-socially. 
For  he  is  getting  more  from  society  than  the  value  of  the 
service  he  gives  to  society.    Surely  this  is  anti-social. 

Only  invalids,  children,  and  the  aged  have  a  right  to 
take  more  from  society  than  a  fair  compensation  for 
their  actual  services.  The  rest  belongs  in  equity  to  the 
social  group,  whose  joint  activities  make  the  increment 
value. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  interest  and  profits. 
Of  course,  again  we  must  distinguish  carefully  between 
unearned  interest  and  that  part  of  interest,  so-called, 
which  really  represents  the  technical  services  of  a  finan- 
cial expert.*  A  financier  who  makes  it  his  business  to 
give  time  and  thought  to  the  placing  of  money  where 
industry  needs  it,  is  doing  a  useful  social  service,  for  he 
is  helping  to  prevent  unemployment  and  dislocation  of 
industry.  Such  a  man  is  entitled  to  a  living,  like  other 
workers.  His  service  should  be  clearly  distinguished, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  illegitimate  speculation,  which 
seeks  to  make  profits  by  holding  up  the  market,  and  on 

*  See  "  Economics  for  the  General  Reader,"  Henry  Clay  (Macmillan,  3/6),  p.  71 
and  ff.,  and  p.  403  and  ff.,  and  especially  p.  409  and  ff.  This  is  an  interesting 
and  human  book,  which  merits  careful  study. 
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the  other  hand  from  the  dividends  reaped  by  the  amateur 
investor,  because  he  has  some  monopoly  advantage.* 
Of  course,  profits  in  like  manner  need  to  be  distinguished 
from  wages  of  management,  depreciation  and  reserve 
funds,  etc. 

It  seems  almost  inevitable  that  so  long  as  there  is 
private  property,  so  long  there  will  be  interest.  If  one 
person  possesses  something  which  he  is  not  using,  and 
another  person  who  does  not  possess  it  wants  the  use 
of  it,  the  "  owner  "  is  in  a  position  to  say:  M  Either 
I  don't  lend  it  to  you,  or  you  pay  me  so  much  for  the 
loan  of  it."  But  here  again  the  only  ethically  sound 
basis  is  payment  for  actual  labour  service  rendered.  Men 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  idea  of  the  solidarity  of 
society  ought  not  to  take  up  such  an  attitude.  If  they 
are  prepared  to  "  do  as  they  would  be  done  by  "  they 
will  forego  their  monopoly  advantage.!  Of  course,  in 
the  event  of  most  or  all  "  Property  for  Power  "  becom- 
ing owned  by  the  State  and  guilds,  interest  obtainable 
by  private  persons  would  become  comparatively 
negligible. 

One  other  factor  of  the  problem,  partly  occasioned 
by  present  evil  conditions,  must  not  be  omitted.  Should 
people  lending  their  property  charge  only  for  trouble  of 
upkeep  or  depreciation :  have  they  a  right  to  charge  for 
risk  of  loss  where  the  lending  is  very  risky  (as  in  the 
case  of  a  pawnbroker)?  The  lender  from  his  point  of 
view  expects  to  cover  his  risk  of  bad  debts,  as  well  as 
recoup  himself  for  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble. 

In  the  same  way,  a  landlord  whose  tenants  often 
flit  in  the  night  without  paying,  will  charge  a  rent  to 
cover  his  risk  of  losses.  Yet  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
the  honest  tenants  rather  than  the  landlord  should  pay 
for  the  misdeeds  of  dishonest  ones.  Under  the  present 
unsatisfactory  system  much  depends  ethically  upon 
whether  landlord  or  pawnbroker  makes  a  bare  living  or 

*  See  Clay,  "  Economics  for  the  General  Reader,"  p.  89  and  ft. 

\  Has  anyone  a  moral  right  to  allow  his  possessions  to  lie  idle  if  others  can  be 
making  good  use  of  them  ? 
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handsome  profits.  All  this,  of  course,  is  subject  to  the 
condition  that  we  continue  to  support  pawnbrokers  or 
private  landlords ! 

The  system  of  inheritance,  however,  and  other  forms 
of  monopoly  enable  dividends,  rents,  and  often  profits 
to  reach  a  value  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered  by  those  who  receive  them.  Where  they  are 
really  unearned,  they  belong  in  equity  either  to  those 
who  earned  them  by  their  personal  toil  and  thought,  or 
to  the  community.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  spend  more  on  his  house,  dress,  food,  pleasure, 
etc.,  than  is  necessary  to  make  him  an  efficient  servant 
of  his  fellows.  Otherwise,  he  is  wasting  someone's 
labour,  and,  in  consequence,  degrading  it.  As  Woolman 
said:  "  Superfluities  cause  oppression."  If  a  man  is  in 
such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to  control  the  amount  of 
dividend  declared  by  his  firm,  should  he  not  see  to  it 
that  he  and  his  family  at  least  take  no  more  than  the 
above  standard  requires,  and  that,  subject  to  the  re- 
serve fund  necessary  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  workers  get  what  will  enable  them  and  theirs 
in  like  manner  to  live  full  and  complete  lives,  with 
adequate  leisure  and  scope?*  Where  he  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  regulate  the  dividends  from  the  business  in  which 
he  has  a  share,  the  question  then  arises :  Should  he  sell 
out,  and  transfer  his  investment  to  some  social  welfare 
scheme  that  declares  practically  no  dividend? 

But  if  he  is  poor  (and  may  it  not  be  hoped  that 
Christians,  as  they  realise  increasingly  the  claims  of 
social  justice,  will  cease  to  be  individually  rich  in  outward 
goods  privately  owned),  he  is  reasonable  in  seeing  to  it 
as  far  as  possible  that  such  scheme  should  be  safe. 

These,  however,  are  only  interim  propositions :  it  is 
clear  that  as  progress  is  made  in  the  direction  of  com- 
munal control  of  property,  interest,  rent  and  profits 
will  more  and  more  be  absorbed  by  the  community,  to 
which  they  properly  belong. 

*  In  each  case  a  reasonable  amount  should  be  allowed  for  insurances,  so  long 
as  private  insurance  is  necessary, 
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Inheritance. 

The  rich  and  the  poor  child  start  life  with  unequal 
chances.  One  may  inherit  half  a  county,  the  other 
almost  nothing  but  his  pair  of  hands.  This  fact  will 
affect  the  whole  of  their  after  career.  The  injustice  is 
patent.  Should  the  right  of  inheritance  and  bequest 
therefore  be  abolished,  the  State,  as  above  suggested, 
guaranteeing  the  means  of  life  and  education  to  each 
child  born?  Such  a  course  would  tend,  not  only  to  far 
greater  social  equality  than  at  present  obtains,  but  also, 
through  the  provision  of  greater  opportunity  for  the 
rising  generation,  to  the  development  of  a  great  amount 
of  potential  ability  that  is  at  present  allowed  to  run  to 
waste. 

The  danger  that  parental  responsibility  and  fore- 
sight would  be  discouraged  certainly  requires  very 
careful  thought,  but  is,  we  believe,  apt  to  be  a  good  deal 
over-rated.  We  need  to  remember,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  many  sordid  family  squabbles  are  caused  by  inheri- 
tance, and  how  much  family  affection  often  exists  where 
there  is  practically  nothing  to  leave.  True,  in  the  poorest 
family  the  children's  dependence  upon  the  parents  has 
helped  throughout  history  to  cement  the  bond  of  union, 
but  the  affection  between  parents  and  children  after  they 
become  financially  independent  of  each  other  shows  that 
this  material  bond  is  not  essential.  We  ask  our  readers 
to  discuss  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  their  groups  and 
study  circles  how  far  any  financial  dependence  is  really 
needed  to  keep  the  family  together;  whether,  after  all, 
the  common  life  and  natural  affection  where  conditions 
allow  it  free  play  (as  to-day  they  often  do  not)  does  not 
count  for  much  more.* 

But,  under  anything  like  existing  conditions,  it 
would  probably  do  more  harm  than  good  to  abolish  right 
of  inheritance  with  regard  to  articles  whose  sentimental 
value  as  adjuncts  of  the  home  life  is  high  in  comparison 

*  Cf.  "Social  Degradation,"  Malcolm  Spenser  (Student  Christian  Movement, 
i/-),  Ch.  III.  and  passim  ;  and  Paterson,  "  Across  the  Bridges,"  pp.  15,  16,  19, 
20,  84.    (Arnold,  1/-.) 
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with  their  value  for  the  community.  Let  us,  therefore, 
exclude  from  any  such  scheme  "  household  goods  "  and 
family  heirlooms  of  low  commercial  value.  Abolition  of 
inheritance  might,  of  course,  be  approached  largely 
through  a  progressive  extension  of  death  duties,  and  of 
restrictions  upon  gifts  to  children  or  heirs  during  life. 
Its  adoption  should  be  sufficiently  gradual  to  avoid  hard- 
ship, e.g.,  to  elderly  single  women  who  know  no  skilled 
trade.  Probably  in  any  case  existing  life  interests 
would  not  be  interfered  with,  and,  clearly,  invalids 
should  be  specially  provided  for. 
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b.   Emergency  Measures. 

These  should  be  studied  in  the  careful  and  sug- 
gestive "  Memorandum  on  the  Industrial  Situation  After 
the  War,"  issued  by  the  Garton  Foundation. 
(Harrison  &  Sons,  is.  nett.)  The  Government  "  Joint 
Committee  on  Labour  Problems  After  the  War "  is 
already  engaged  upon  the  great  problem  of  demobilisa- 
tion and  employment. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  public  opinion  must  remain 
alert,  and  exert  a  steady  pressure  in  the  direction  of 
adequate  and  comprehensive  schemes  for — 

(i)  The  opening  up  of  the  Land  (we  hope  by  its 
nationalisation). 

(2)  Health  and  housing  reform,  including  the  im- 
mediate building  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
cottages,  both  rural  and  urban.* 

We  know  that  a  great  number  of  children  do  not  get 
a  fair  start  for  a  healthy  life.  Short  of  the  suggestion 
of  payment  of  wives  by  the  State  outlined  above,  the 
need  of  better  Endowment  of  Motherhood  is  very 
pressing.  This  should  be  studied  in  that  tragic  booit, 
"  Maternity  "  (Women's  Co-operative  Guild.  Bell, 
2s.  6d.),  which  exposes  the  harrowing  anxiety  and 
suffering  endured  by  many  working  mothers,  and  the 
appalling  preventible  wastage  of  infant  life. 

The  health  of  the  mother  also  requires — 

(a)  Stricter  inspection  of  milk  and  food  :  at  least, 
to  begin  with,  a  municipal  milk  supply. 

♦  See  "Practical  Housing,"  Nettlefold  (Unwin,  i/-) ;  "Housing,"  in  the  Social 
Service  Handbooks  Series,  i/-;  "The  Land:  The  Report  of  the  Land 
Enquiry  Committee,"  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  2  vois.,  1/-  each). 
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(b)  Instruction     of     a     tactful     and     sympathetic 
character  re  foods,   etc.,   in    connection    with 
Babies'  Welcomes,  etc.* 
Further,  we  need 

(3)  A  cheap  transit  system  (light  railways,  motor  ser- 

vices, etc.)  to  country  districts,  both  for  goods  and 
persons,  f 

(4)  An  efficient  technical  (and  liberal)  education,  especi- 

ally for  men  partially  disabled,  for  many  hitherto 
unskilled  women  workers,  and  for  boys  and  girls 
whose  education  has  been  broken  into  by  war 
demands. 

But  the  opening  up  of  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
every  child  is  equally  urgent.  What  must  be  our  aim 
in  education  ?  Surely  to  offer  to  each  child — and  as  soon 
as  possible  to  every  adult — the  best  attainable  facilities 
for  all-round  development,  both  for  his  own  advancement 
and  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Christianity  stands  for  equality  of  opportunity.     At 

present  there  is  a  most  woeful  and  tragic  waste  of  pro- 
mising ability.  The  bright-eyed  boy  or  girl  of  13  or  14 
often  becomes  the  heavy-eyed  drudge  of  40,  from  whom 
the  industrial  machine  has  ground  out  most  of  the 
enthusiasm,  and  much  of  the  intelligence,  he  or  she  once 
possessed. 

*  See  Newman,  "  Health  of  State,"  (Headley,  i/-).    Also  the  last  "  Report  of  the 

Chief  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Board  of  Education." 
|  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree's  minute  study  of  conditions  in  Belgium  before  the 
war,  ("  Land  and  Labour  in  Belgium,"  B.  S.  Rowntree.  Macmillan  5/-) 
reveals  the  remarkable  success  of  that  country's  (nationally  owned)  system  of 
railways,  light  railways  and  canals,  run  not  so  much  for  profit  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  generally.  Their  low  goods  rates  and  cheap  workmen's 
tickets  have  been  an  immense  boon.  These  last  enable  workers  to  live  in 
the  country  and  work  in  the  towns.  The  result  has  been  a  relief  of  the 
pressure  of  town  rents,  a  greater  independence  of  the  worker  in  the  event  of 
unemployment  (because  he  can  support  himself  meanwhile  upon  his 
agricultural  plot),  and  a  remarkable  development  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  districts.  But  the  effect  of  all  these  admirable  improvements 
has  been  to  double  the  rent  and  price  of  land.  It  is  essential  therefore  to 
probe  to  the  source  of  an  evil  which  enables  private  landlords  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  improvements  of  the  community. 

The  land  is  provided  by  God  for  the  people.    To  lock  it  up  for  selfish  or 
unproductive  purposes  where  it  might  be  supporting  the  people  is  a  sin. 

See  further  "  How  the  Labourer  Lives,"  B.  S.  Rowntree.     (Nelson,  2/-.) 
"The  Land."    The  Report  of  the  Land  Enquiry  Committee.    (Hodder 
&  Stoughton,  2  vols.,  1/-  each.) 
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The  workers  thus  treated  as  and  made  into  cogs 
of  that  machine,  rightly  complain.  They  desire  some 
control  of  industry,  some  power  of  direction  of  their  own 
work. 

Are  they  themselves  ready  to  take  the  control  they 
ought  to  have  under  a  new  democratic  industrial 
system?  Many  of  themselves  say:  "  No."  How,  then, 
are  they  to  become  ready? 

Firstly,  by  receiving  from  childhood  upwards  as 
complete  a  liberal  education  as  any  rich  child  can  get 
to-day.  This  entails  either  complete  support  by  the  com- 
munity during  education,  or  at  least  the  provision  of 
adequate  scholarships  and  maintenance  grants.  Thus,  a 
ladder  would  be  formed  whereby  every  child  able  to  profit 
by  a  first-rate  education  could  reach  the  universities. 

Secondly,  by  receiving  at  the  age  of  leaving  school 
(which  should  clearly  be  raised)  a  thoroughly  good 
training  in  management  and  in  the  general  principles 
and  technique  of  the  industry  they  propose  to  enter.  This 
training  might  be  arranged  partly  within  the  business, 
factory  or  works  itself,  partly  in  technical  classes,  or  at 
a  technical  college.* 

The  supreme  need  is  that  our  nation  should  become 
inspired  with  a  real  keenness  for  education ;  but,  as 
elsewhere,  personal  inspiration  must  be  worked  out  in 
such  organisation  as  by  its  efficiency  will  help  to  inspire 
enthusiasm.       We  suggest — 

(i)  The  provision  of  far  smaller  classes  (say,  not 
more  than  15  in  each)  in  which  individual  atten- 
tion can  be  given  to  each  child.  It  would  then 
be  far  more  possible  than  to-day  to  consider 
each  child's  particular  bent  in  advising  him  or 
her  as  to  a  future  career.  Some  children,  both 
rich  and  poor,  who  are  duffers  where  ordinary 
book-learning  is  concerned  have  excellent 
abilities  in  mechanical  or  other  directions. 
Where  these  are   clearly   marked  they  should 

*  Sse  "Educatioual  Reconstruction."     (Workers'  Educational  Association,  14. 
Red  Lion  Square,  W.C  1.     id.) 
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be  encouraged,  rather  than  the  effort  made  to 
train  a  young  person  for  a  career,  however 
"  respectable,"  for  which  he  or  she  is  not 
fitted. 

(2)  More  frequent  and  regular  medical  inspection, 

combined  with  forest-school  treatment,  etc. ,  for 
weakly  children.*  [Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  enlist  the  parents'  full  sympathy  and 
co-operation.] 

(3)  The     higher     payment     and     better     training, 

especially  of  the  elementary  school  teacher  and 
the  granting  to  him  of  greater  liberty  for  self- 
expression  in  his  work.  Also,  his  or  her  hours 
of  teaching  should  be  only  such  as  to  allow  the 
best  teaching  to  be  done  all  the  time.  An  ex- 
hausted teacher  relapses  into  mechanical 
methods,  to  the  great  detriment  of  both  teacher 
and  child. 

(4)  Elementary    scholars   require   similar   comrade- 

ship in  out-of-school  hours  to  that  enjoyed  by 
boarders  at  the  public  schools.  It  is  greatly  to 
their  credit  that  some  teachers  give  time  to 
out-of-school  games  and  training  of  the 
children,  but  this  is  exceptional  and  unasked 
for. 

(5)  A  widely  increased  provision  of  playgrounds  and 

open  spaces  for  spare  time  is  needed  [cf.  the 
playgrounds  in  the  poor  districts  of  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia,  with  their  M  Field  Houses," 
gymnasia,  wading  and  swimming  pools, 
organised  games,  etc.].  Should  not  schools 
be  moved  out  of  congested  centres  into  coun- 
try suburbs? 

(fi)  Clubs,  Boys'  Life  Brigades,  and  movements  like 
the  Scout  Movement  (in  so  far  as  they  keep 
clear  of  militarism)  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  possible  way,  to  develop  all-round  cha- 
racter on  free  and  healthy  lines. 


See  the  Bradford  experiment  along  these  lines,  as  well  as  those  abroad, 
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(7)  A    special    effort   should    be   made   to    interest 

parents  in  the  educational  progress  of  their 
children  [cf.  "Across  the  Bridges,"  Pater- 
son,  p.  73,  who  says  of  the  working-class 
mother:  "  Her  lack  of  responsibility  arises,  not 
from  the  fact  that  so  much  is  done  for  her,  but 
that  so  much  is  done  without  her."]. 

(8)  As    in   Munich    and   other    towns,    every   effort 

should  be  made  to  give  to  each  child  on  leaving 
school  the  best  and  most  effectively  informed 
advice  as  to  future  career,  and  to  enlist  the 
parents'  sympathy  and  co-operation.  The 
efforts  of  teachers  in  that  direction  are  very 
praiseworthy,  but  the  latest  information  regard- 
ing trade  prospects  and  conditions  should  be  at 
their  disposal  [cf.  the  "  Munich  Guide  to 
Occupations,"  etc.]. 

(9)  Continuation  schools  of  the  most  varied  kinds  to 

cater  for  the  varying  talents  and  inspirations  of 
promising  boys  and  girls.  They  should  not  be 
held  in  evenings  after  a  tiring  day's  work,  but 
during  the  day.  Teachers  of  technical  subjects 
should,  if  possible,  be  practical  men,  who  have 
also  studied  teaching  method    [see  further  p. 


Above  all  things,  effort  should  be  made  to  develop 
each  child's  capacity  to  think  for  itself,  rather  than  to 
impress  it  with  ready-made  opinions.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  democracy  fit  to  control  industry,  politics,  and  even 
foreign  affairs,  we  must  have  a  democracy  that  can 
think  for  itself,  and  not  be  blindly  led  by  newspapers  and 
orators,  capitalist  or  demagogue.  Let  us  learn  to  rever- 
ence the  child,  by  allowing  it  to  develop  its  own 
character,  and  not  cramp  and  embitter  it  by  attempting 
to  mould  it  according  to  any  ready-made  pattern.* 

*  See  Bertrand  Russell,    "  Principles  of  Social  Reconstruction,"   chapter   on 
Education,  p,  143  and  ff, 
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With  regard  to  the  development  of  control  of  the 
workers  in  industry,  two  lines  of  advance  seem  here 
to  merit  very  careful  consideration  : 

(i)  The  Organisation  of  the  Non-Organised 
Workers,  especially  those  most  poorly  paid. 
This,  of  course,  is  mainly  the  concern  of  trade 
unionists  themselves,  but  their  sympathisers 
will  do  well  to  help  the  movement  in  any  way 
they  can.  We  should  like  to  see  much  more 
done  to  advance  Trade  Unionism  by  sane  and 
thoughtful  propaganda,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
lowest  paid  and  irregular  workers,  owing  to 
their  precarious  situation,  need  Government  or 
other  assistance  if  they  are  to  extricate  them- 
selves. An  extension  of  the  Trades  Boards 
Acts  seems  immediately  desirable,  in  order  to 
make  possible  such  a  minimum  standard  of 
living  that  self-organisation  becomes  possible. 
The  whole  problem  of  labour  organisation 
should  be  studied  in  G.  D.  H.  Cole's  admirable 
work:  "The  World  of  Labour  "*—  a  book 
which  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to 
probe  below  the  surface  of  labour  problems. 

(2)  National  Industrial  Parliaments. — Can  the  ex- 
tensive changes  in  our  industrial  organisation 
which  justice  and  progress  demand  be  brought 
about  by  co-operation  instead  of  strife? 

Clearly,  if  this  can  be  (and,  of  course,  it  can  be, 
once  men  approach  the  matter  in  a  reasonable  spirit)  it 
should  be  our  earnest  endeavour  to  see  that  this  happens. 

To  this  end  the  following  scheme  suggested  to  Mr. 
Malcolm  Sparkesf  by  his  own  experience  as  an  employer 
in  the  building  trade — a  scheme  which  has  now  been 
adopted  by  nearly  the  whole  of  organised  labour  in  that 

*  Bell.    Second  edition.    3/-.    See  also  "  Labour  in  War-Time. "    G.  D.  H.  Cole. 

(Bell.    2/6) ;   and  pamphlets  by  the  Committee  on  Labour  Problems  after 

the  War. 
t  Malcolm  Sparkes  has  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  under  the  Military  Service 

Acts  for  refusing  to  take  up  some  other  form  of  National  Service, 
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trade    throughout   the    country — should    form    a    parti- 
cularly valuable  contribution : — 

'.'  Progress,"  he  says,  "must  no  longer  be  painfully 
secured,  inch  by  inch,  as  a  result  of  the  coercion  of  one 
side  by  the  other.  Coercion  creates  resistance  which 
otherwise  might  never  have  arisen.  We  must  endeavour 
to  harness  into  one  team  with  a  common  purpose  the 
forces  hitherto  opposed  in  a  tug-of-war." 

He  therefore  proposes  a  National  Industrial  Parlia- 
ment for  each  of  our  staple  industries,  elected  by  the 
trade  unions  and  masters'  federations,  each  of  these 
two  organisations  returning  an  equal  number  of 
representatives.  This  Parliament  would  have  before  it 
as  its  main  aim  the  progressive  and  continuous  im- 
provement of  the  industry  concerned,  to  realise  its 
organic  unity  as  a  great  national  service,  and  to  advance 
the  well-being  and  status  of  its  personnel.  • 

11  It  would  thus  mobilise  for  immediate  active 
service  all  the  goodwill  that  we  know  exists  on  both  sides, 
and  focus  it  upon  a  new  field  of  operation,  presenting 
untold  possibilities  of  wise  development. 

' '  The  Chairman  or  Speaker  would  be  chosen  by 
mutual  consent,  but  his  capacity  would  be  purely  ad- 
visory, and  he  would  have  no  casting  vote." 

A  very  important  new  feature  would  here  arise,  in 
that  the  more  progressive  employers  would  be  likely  to 
side  with  those  of  like  mind  among  the  men,  and  thus  the 
condition  of  two  hostile  camps  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed would  be  abolished. 

The  Industrial  Parliament  would  probably  begin  by 
setting  up  Committees  of  Investigation  and  Inquiry, 
with  instructions  to  report  speedily  to  the  whole  Parlia- 
ment. 

One  Committee,  for  instance,  would  take  up  the 
question  of  wages  and  conditions.  "  Even  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  craft,  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour  are  in  a  most  chaotic  condition.  Each  district 
has  its  own  branches  of  the  Trade  Unions  and  of  the 
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Masters'  Federations,  and  fixes  its  own  rates  and  con- 
ditions. 

"  No  good  employer  is  opposed  to  high  wages,  but 
so  long  as  proposals  for  advance  are  brought  forward 
sectionally  instead  of  nationally,  he  has  often  no  alter- 
native but  to  oppose  them,  because  of  the  competition 
of  districts  not  subject  to  proportionate  advance."  The 
result  is  the  minimum  of  progress  with  the  maximum  of 
friction. 

The  Committee,  however,  "  would  approach  this 
matter  from  a  much  broader  standpoint.  It  would  pro- 
bably schedule  the  cost  of  living  in  every  district,  and 
would  then  draw  up  a  graduated  scale  of  minimum  rates, 
so  designed  that  the  real  wages  of  each  separate  craft 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  throughout  the 
country." 

The  above  proposals  do  not,  of  course,  dispose  of 
the  underlying  problem  of  the  morality  of  the  Wage 
System  (see  p.  38  and  ff).  They  are  suggested  as  an 
immediate  foundation  on  which  a  noble  superstructure 
may  be  reared. 

"  Another  Committee  would  investigate  the  whole 
question  of  unemployment  in  the  industry,  and  would 
submit  proposals  designed  to  secure  its  ultimate  aboli- 
tion. It  would  also  bring  forward  schemes  for  the 
decasualisation  of  labour."  In  these  it  would  probably 
require  the  help  of  the  State.  But  a  new  advantage  here 
would  be,  that  whereas  industrial  legislation  has  always 
been  imposed  from  without,  and  has  met  with  the  most 
strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  organisations 
concerned,  who  strive  to  defend  what  they  conceive  to  be 
their  interests,  now  the  process  would  be  reversed. 

11  The  industry  would  first  agree  as  to  its  own  con- 
ditions, and  would  then  invite  the  Legislature  to  assist 
in  their  realisation.  And  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  carefully  and  impartially  to  hold  the  balance  true 
between  the  interests  of  the  producers  and  the  interests 
of  the  consumers." 
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Technical  Training. 

M  The  Committee  would  be  empowered  to  bring  in 
recommendations  concerning  the  technical  training  of  the 
unemployed  (possibly  assisted  by  grants  from  the 
National  Unemployment  Insurance  Funds),  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  apprentices  and  of  juvenile  labour, 
the  reform  of  blind-alley  occupations  in  the  industry,  the 
conditions  of  entry,  the  improvement  of  methods,  and 
the  raising  of  the  standard  of  workmanship. 

11  In  some  industries  the  Committee  might  even 
recommend  that  the  whole  of  its  special  technical  educa- 
tion should  be  under  the  control  of  its  Industrial  Parlia- 
ment, and  supported  by  State  grants.  In  such  cases  the 
grants  might  be  raised  in  part  by  special  taxation  of 
the  profits  of  the  industry  concerned. 

"  The  employment  of  partially-disabled  soldiers 
would  claim  the  attention  of  a  fourth  committee  of  in- 
quiry. This  is  a  question  that  calls  for  very  careful 
handling,  if  serious  friction  is  to  be  avoided."  Trade 
union  opinion  will  not  willingly  allow  men  in  receipt  of 
small  pensions  to  work  for  lower  wages  than  their  able- 
bodied  comrades,  and  this  attitude  is  a  very  reasonable 
one. 

"  Possibly  such  partly-disabled  men  should  work  at 
full  trade  union  rates,  the  employer  being  allowed  to 
draw  their  pensions  through  the  Labour  Exchange 
during  the  time  that  they  remained  in  his  employ. 

"  At  any  rate,  the  discharging  of  the  nation's  debt 
of  honour  should  not  become  the  means  of  lowering  wage 
rates. 

M  Finally,  there  would  be  an  Improvements  Com- 
mittee, charged  with  the  duty  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation along  any  suggested  lines  of  industrial 
development  that  appeared  to  show  good  promise. 

V  This  Committee  would  look  to  the  future  rather 
than  the  present.  Questions  of  status,  guild  socialism 
and   industrial    control,   the  dilution    of  skilled   labour, 
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scientific  management  and  increased  output,  the  employ- 
ment of  women,  the  limitation  of  interest  and  dividends, 
and  many  such  proposals  would  be  looked  at  on  their 
merits,  and  without  ulterior  motives.  It  would  be 
realised  that  goodwill  is  by  far  the  strongest  force  in 
life,  and  the  Team  Spirit  in  industry  would  rapidly  make 
its  way  to  the  fore,  and  would  open  up  vast  possi- 
bilities." 

Under  the  Industrial  Parliament  there  would  be 
two  codes — (a)  the  compulsory  code,  involving  legal 
sanction  of  agreed  minimum  standards,  of  rates  of 
wages,  hours  of  labour,  and  many  other  conditions  upon 
which  general  agreement  is  already  possible ;  and  (b)  the 
voluntary  code,  comprising  the  recommendations  of  the 
Improvements  Committee,  and  embodying  the  results  of 
their  inquiries  and  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  pro- 
gressive thought. 

"  Wise  employers  could  perform  a  very  useful 
service  by  giving  a  full  trial  to  some  of  these  recom- 
mendations, and  reporting  the  result,  perhaps,  of  an 
experimental  year." 

The  trade  journals  might  do  valuable  educational 
work  by  publishing  the  results  of  these  experiments,  etc. 

"Another  very  useful  development  would  be  the 
setting  up  of  joint  district  boards,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  trade  unions  and  masters'  associations, 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Industrial  Parliament,  and  to 
assist  it  in  the  solution  of  its  problems. 

"  Further  important  service  would  be  rendered  by 
Works  Committees,  representing  management  and 
labour,  where  all  the  new  proposals  could  be  freely 
ventilated  by  lectures  and  discussions." 

The  Industrial  Parliament  would  not,  however, 
concern  itself  with  trades  disputes,  but  with  so  improving 
the  conditions  in  the  industry  that  these  disputes  should 
be  avoided.  The  Industrial  Parliament  should  greatly 
reduce  the  work  of  the  Conciliation  Boards,  by  bringing 
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labour  and  management  into  continuous  association : 
M  not  for  the  negative  purpose  of  adjusting  difficulties, 
but  for  the  positive  purpose  of  promoting  the  success  in 
the  industry  from  which  alone  the  prosperity  of  both  can 
be  derived."* 


Son  further  article  by  the  same  author  in  the  November  number  of  The  Plough- 
share.  Also  reference  to  the  scheme  in  the  Garton  Foundation's  Memo- 
randum and  the  December  number  of  The  Venturer. 
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c.  The  Greater   Problem. 

What,  then,  is  the  road  to  social  harmony?  Our 
problem  is  to  remove  unfair,  unbrotherly  and  undemo- 
cratic elements  in  the  organisation  of  industry,  and  in 
the  way  in  which  capital  is  held  and  transmitted ;  to 
substitute  for  these  the  best  system  that  can  be  devised 
— one,  moreover,  which  shall  not  interfere  with,  but 
shall  stimulate  all  true  productivity  and  all  that  builds 
up  sound,  co-operative  social  relationships. 

Now  just  because  our  British  nature  is  so 
"  practical  "  that  in  its  absorption  in  the  job  just  be- 
neath its  nose  it  often  fails  to  hitch  its  wagon  to  the 
right  star  (whereby  much  good  effort  is  wasted) — just 
because,  to  a  degree  which  seldom  occurs  in  the  world's 
history,  the  future  is  now  in  the  melting  pot,  and  the 
opportunity  for  moulding  it  so  great,  surely  it  is  vital 
that  all  of  us  should  now  envisage  as  clearly  as 
possible  that  nobler  future  toward  which  we  must  steer 
our  course. 

National  Guilds. 

We  believe  that,  whether  they  finally  agree  with  it 
or  not,  social  students  will  find  it  worth  their  while  to 
examine  carefully  the  scheme  under  the  above  title  elabo- 
rated by  the  writers  of  the  "  New  Age."*  It  is  chiefly 
based  upon  a  development  of  Trade  Unionism,  which 
although  already  in  progress  will  take  a  considerable 
time  to  accomplish. 

Those  who  are  aware  of  the  overlapping  and  con- 
fusion of  present  Trade  Union  organisation — the 
struggle  between  ideas  of  a  craft,  occupational  and  in- 

*"  National  Guilds."    Orage.     (Bell,  5/-.)     See  also  Cole,  "  World  of  Labour," 
2nd  edition,  p.  362  and  ff. 

In  this  section  the  references  in  footnotes  not  otherwise  defined  are  tQ 
"  National  Guilds,' 
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dustrial  basis,  *  the  difficulty  of  including-  unskilled  and 
casual  workers — will  be  well  aware  how  formidable  are 
the  difficuties  still  to  be  surmounted. 

At  the  end  of  1914  there  were  1,123  separate  Trade 
Unions,  f  Such  a  division  of  forces  entails  great  over- 
lapping and  loss  of  power  and  efficiency. 

The  following  scheme,  with  all  its  shortcomings, 
is  in  many  ways  the  most  coherent  yet  put  forward  in 
the  name  of  many  of  the  ideals  of  social  justice  we  have 
been  considering^  : — 


The  Term"  Guild." 

The  term  "  Guild,"  as  used  by  the  writers  of 
"  National  Guilds,"  stands  for  the  management  of  each 
industry  by  all  the  (brain  or  hand)  workers  in  that  in- 
dustry, united  into  one  fellowship.  § 

The  word  should  not  in  this  connection  be  saddled 


*  To  quote  Cole's  definitions: — 

1.  Craft  Unionism  "unites  in  a  single  association  those  workers  who 
are  engaged  on  a  single  industrial  process,  or  on  processes  so  nearly  akin 
that  anyone  can  do  another's  work  (e.g.,  bricklayers,  ironfounders,  boiler- 
makers)." 

2.  Occupational  Unionism  "  unites  all  the  workers  engaged  upon  a 
larger  group  of  kindred  processes,  still  following  the  lines  of  the  type  ot 
work  done  (e.g.,  engineers,  and  possible  future  Unions,  like  metal-workers, 
wood-workers,  leather-workers)." 

3.  Industrial  Unionism  follows  the  lines  "not  of  the  work  done,  but  ot 
the  actual  structure  of  industry.  All  workers  working  at  producing  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  commodity  may  be  organized  in  a  single  Union.  This  would 
place  some  metal-workers  in  the  Miners'  Union,  some  in  the  Railway  Union, 
some  in  the  Shipbuilding  Union,  and  some  in  almost  every  industrial 
group." 

Industrial  Unionism  obviously  has  great  advantages  from  the  point  of 
view  of  effective  organization,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  Industrial  Unionism 
that  the  Guilds  would  be  constructed. 

+  "  Labour  Year  Book,  1916,"  p.  105. 

I  Those  who  wish  to  examine  it  thoroughly  should  get  the  book  itself,  also  the 
penny  pamphlets  of  the  National  Guilds  League;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ewer, 
17,  Acacia  Road,  London,  N.W.8. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Orage  has  very  kindly  allowed  the  present  writer  to  make  the 
summary  of  his  book  that  appears  in  the  present  section. 

§  "  National  Guilds,"  p.  132.  n 
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with  the  narrow  conservatism  of  the  Guilds  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  according  to  Cole  *  it  stands  for  four  points : — 

(i)  "A     statutory     and     recognised     position     in 
Society. 

(2)  "  The    exercise  of    monopoly  "   (labour  mono- 

poly). 

(3)  "  Every  man  a  master. 

(4)  "  Morality  in  industry,  which  we  have  lost,  and 

which  it  is  important  to  restore." 

The  Guild  is  thoroughly  democratic  in  management, 
and  employer  and  employed,  as  to-day  understood,  are 
eliminated. 

"  The  Guild  .  .  .  appoints  its  own  officers, 
from  the  general  manager  to  the  office  boy,  and  deals 
with  other  Guilds  and  with  the  State  as  a  self-contained 
unit,  t  Under  this  democratic  system  the  caste  distinc- 
tion between  administrative  and  working  departments 
should  disappear. "J 

Every  Worker  to  be  enrolled. 

~f*  Every  type  or  grade  of  worker,  mental  or  manual, 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Guild  ' '  (as  doctors  and  lawyers 
are  to-day).  "  The  technical  man,  for  example,  must 
look  to  the  Guild  to  give  effect  to  his  inventions  and 
improvements,  whereas  formerly  he  looked  to  his  em- 
ployer, or  even  to  some  outside  capitalist."  § 

Inventions. 

No  longer  will  his  inventions  plunge  men  into  fear 
of  dismissal  and  starvation,  for  the  Guild  will  be  able 
to  regulate  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  in  its  own 
interests. 

*  See  "  World  of  Labour,"  p.  363. 
+  P.  132. 
t  Probably  present  Managers,  Directors,  etc.,  would  be  retained  in  most, 
if  not  all,  cases,  provided  that  they  consented  to  join  the  Guild  and  accept  its 
conditions. 

§  P.  136. 
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Attitude  to  Collectivism  and  to  Syndicalism. 

The  Guild  "rejects  State  bureaucracy  "*  because 
management  of  industry  by  the  workers  is  vital  to  the 
development  in  their  life  of  opportunity  and  initiative; 
further,  because  the  Guild  must  rid  the  worker  of  the 
incubus  of  rent,  interest  and  profits.  "  The  continuance 
of  the  wage  system  is  inevitable  if  the  State  Socialist 
prevails."  In  that  case  "  we  should  find  the  State 
bureaucracy  spending  its  greatest  efforts  in  extracting 
surplus  value  from  labour  to  pay  interest  on  State  loans. 
But  surplus  value  itself  depends  upon  the  wage  system," 
and  this  the  Guild  is  out  to  destroy  f 

But  Syndicalism  it  also  rejects,  because  Syndicalism 
represents  the  interests  of  the  producer  only.  The  Guild 
accepts  co-management  with  the  State,  as  representing 
the  consumer.  |  Its  "  policy  .  .  .  is  a  public  matter, 
about  which  the  public,  as  represented  by  the  State,  has 
an  indefeasible  right  to  be  consulted  and  considered. 
The  Guilds  ought  not,  and  must  not,  be  the 
absolute  possessors  of  their  land,  houses  and  machinery. 
.  .  .  The  State,  as  representing  the  community  at 
large,  must  be  the  final  arbiter.  "§  "  The  material  of 
all  the  Guilds  ought  to  be  invested  in  the  State :  the 
monopoly  of  the  Guilds  is  their  organised  labour  power. 
Over  their  labour  power  the  Guilds  must  have  complete 
control,  but  the  State  will  be  rightly  and  equitably 
entitled  to  a  substitute  for  economic  rent." 

Rent  will  become  again  what  it  originally  was:  "  a 
tax  in  return  for  a  charter  or  licence."  jj 

Taxation. 

In  place  of  taxation  of  its  individual  members,  the 
Guild  as  a  unit  will  be  taxed  by  Parliament,  paying 
periodically  a  lump  sum,  which,  like  our  income-tax  of 
to-day,  will  be  regularly  re-assessed,  and  will  vary  with 
the  prosperity    of  the  Guild.  ^[       The  Guild    itself   will 

*  P.  132.  t  P.  153-  t  P-  132. 

§  Pp.  132  and  133.  ||  P.  150  H  P.  133. 
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arrange  its  method  of  raising  the  tax  as  its  members 
think  fit.  Further,  it  will  be  responsible  for  the  material 
welfare  of  all  its  members.  Each  of  them  will  have  equal 
rights :  each  will  be  entitled  to  maintenance  by  the  Guild 
whether  working  or  idle,  whether  sick  or  well,  sound  or 
disabled,  whether  in  the  prime  of  life  or  in  old  age.* 
Not  only  factory  legislation,  but  compensation  for 
accidents,  sick  pay,  old  age  pensions,  insurance  of  every 
kind,  regulation  of  hours  of  labour  and  control  of  out- 
put will  be  taken  over  by  the  Guild,  f 

The  idea  behind  this  is  that  the  control  of  the 
conditions  of  their  working  life  and  all  that  appertains  to 
it  should  be  as  completely  as  possible  in  the  hands  of 
the  workers  themselves,  and  that  the  State  should  be 
liberated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  corrupting  influence 
of  financial  interests  in  order  that  it  may  perform  un- 
fettered its  task  of  directing  the  general  policy.  J 

Checks  Upon  Despotic  Power. 

Now,  if  the  Guild  is  to  take  over  the  above  wide  and 
important  functions,  it  must  evidently  be  conducted  upon 
a  national  scale,  embracing  the  whole  of  an  industry. 

Obviously,  an  organisation  so  powerful  must  not  be 
allowed  to  use  its  power  tyrannically.  Nor  must  it  crush 
out  individual  initiative,  which  is  the  very  object  we  are 
seeking  to  promote. 

National  Guilds,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  stand 
for  national  partnership,  the  ultimate  sovereignty  resting 
with  both  consumers  and  producers,  "  that  is  to  say, 
with  representatives  of  the  State  Parliament  and  the 
Guild  Congress  "  (representing  all  the  Guilds).  "  The 
State,  by  its  charge  on  the  Guild  for  the  use  of  capital 
and  stock — a  charge  to  be  re-assessed  at  frequent  in- 
tervals— would  thus  have  a  weapon  against  an  incom- 
petent or  profit-hunting  Guild.     .     .     .'§ 

The  writers,  however,  anticipate  the  possibility, 
owing  to   the  immense  value  mankind    attaches  to   its 

*   P.  135-  t  P-  276.  t  P.  256  and  ff. 

§  "  The  Guild  Idea  "  (id.),  p.  16. 
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pocket,  of  occasional  sharp  controversies  between  the 
Guilds.*  Since  the  stronger  Guilds  would  have  the 
greater  power,  dissatisfaction  might  be  expected 
amongst  the  weaker  Guilds.  Agriculture  is,  as  we  know, 
at  present  poorly  paid,  but.  numerically  it  would  be  about 
the  strongest  Guild.  Would  it  not  agitate  for  higher  re- 
muneration? Might  not  this  entail  for  a  time  a  rise  in 
the  cost  of  food  to  which  the  rest  would  object  ?f  "  Un- 
doubtedly the  ultimate  way  out  would  be  by  a  speedy 
approximation  of  all  labour  values  to  one  common 
standard. "J    But  in  the  meanwhile? 

A  leaf  here  may  well  be  taken  out  of  the  book  of 
private  capitalism.  Just  as  "  groups  of  companies 
who  have  mutual  interests  as  buyers  and  sellers 
to  each  other,  to  avoid  these  very  complications  . 
take  financial  holdings  in  each  other  and  exchange 
directors,"  so  "in  like  manner  the  Guilds  will  probably 
exchange  representation  upon  their  several  governing 
bodies,  so  that  each  Guild  authority  may  understand,  and 
sympathetically  enter  into,  the  difficulties  and  problems 
of  the  others."  § 

A  great  advantage  of  Guild  organisation  should  be 
the  abolition  of  secrecy  over  a  very  large  area  where  it 
is  practised  to-day.  This  would  promote  open- 
handedness  and  good  feeling  on  all  sides.  || 

In  case  of  failure  to  agree  there  would  always  be  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  supreme  governing  body  of  the 
united  Guilds  (the  Guild  Congress), U  or,  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement between  producer  and  consumer,  ultimately 
to  the  joint  body  representing  both  the  Congress  and  the 
State. 

Decentralisation. 

Within  the  Guilds  the  danger  of  red  tape  and 
officialism  would  need  to  be  countered,  not  only  by  the 
democratic  election  of  officers,  already  referred  to,  but 

*  "  National  Guilds,"  p.  226  and  ff. 
t  P.  228.  J  P.  230.  §  P.  230.  ||  P.  232.  11  P.  231. 
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by  a  very  thorough  system  of  representation  of  craft  and 
local  interests.  In  every  way  possible  the  principle  of 
works  government  and  local  government  should  be 
fostered.  "  The  workers  in  the  various  shops  and 
factories  will  elect  their  own  officials  and  committees,  all 
the  workers  in  the  districts  will  choose  their  district 
officials  and  committees,  and  the  whole  personnel  of  the 
Guild  will  play  its  part  in  electing  national  officials  and 
committee."  * 

Technical  advisers  and  experts,  however,  would 
need  to  be  chosen  by  special  bodies  with  the  required 
specialised  knowledge.  Certainly  every  craft  (pattern- 
maker, refiner,  moulder,  puddler — or  carder,  scribbler, 
packer,  etc.)  should  be  represented,  not  only  on  each 
works  committee,  but  wherever  possible,  throughout. 
With  a  view  to  promoting  efficiency  and  stimulating 
interest,  frequent  conferences  should  take  place  between 
allied  crafts,  such  as  chemists,  f 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  the  interests  of  craft 
and  local  groups  could  be  fostered,  and  the  perils  of 
over-centralisation  avoided. 

The  Finance  of  the  Guild. 

M  Either  the  Trust  or  the  Guild  must  conquer:  there 
is  no  room  in  industrial  society  for  both.";};  It  is  a 
question  of  decision  between  the  money  monopolist  and 
the  labour  monopolist.  Once  the  labour  monopoly  is 
achieved  the  question  as  to  which  is  economically 
stronger  admits  of  no  doubt.  § 

One  of  the  first  problems  confronting  the  Guild  will 
be  to  pay  for  raw  material,  especially  foreign  raw  mate- 
rial.! 

Suppose  that  Great  Britain  adopts  the  Guild  system 
before  other  countries.  Since  rent,  interest  and  profits 
disappear  automatically  when  labour  can  no  longer  be 
procured  as  a  commodity, f  we  being  free  of  the  handicap 

*  "  National  Guilds"  pamphlet,  p.  10.  t  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

}  "  National  Guilds,"  p.  170.  §  P.  177.  ||  P.  178.  f  Pp.  274,  275. 
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of  these  should  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  world's 
markets.  Other  countries  would,  therefore,  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  follow  our  example.  * 

Now  under  National  Guilds  our  present  system  of 
banks,  trading  for  profit  and  dividends,  would  dis- 
appear. What  would  replace  it?  The  answer  is,  that 
"  the  Guilds  must  be  their  own  bankers.  And  the 
Associated  Guilds  must  have  their  own  national  bank 
and  clearing-house.' 'f 

The  writers  then  proceed  to  explain  how  at  home 
labour-value  would  supersede  gold-value,  payment  being 
made  to  Guild  members  as  the  equivalent  of  so  many 
hours'  work,  the  units  of  labour-value  being  based  upon 
time. J  But  as  this  complicated  question  cannot  be 
adequately  dealt  with  here,  and  for  our  purpose  may  be 
passed  over  for  the  time  being,  we  refer  readers  to 
Chapter  VIII.,  hoping  also  that  the  writers  will  some 
time  develop  the  theme  more  fully. 

Will  Differences  of  Pay  Remain? 

The  writers  believe  that  the  "  rent  of  ability,"  by 
which  men  in  the  higher  grades  of  administration  now 
earn  very  high  salaries,  will  largely  disappear,  §  but 
although  democratically  controlled  organisations  seldom 
err  on  the  side  of  generosity  .  .  .  experience  will 
speedily  teach  the  Guilds  that  they  must  encourage 
technical  skill  by  freely  offering  whatever  inducements 
may  .  .  .  most  powerfully  attract  competent 
men."||  How  far  and  how  quickly  approximation  to 
equality  can  be  pursued  will  depend  upon  the  growth  of 
a  civic  spirit  and  of  the  love  of  good  work  for  its  own 
sake,  irrespective  of  material  reward. 

Guild-Banks  and  their  Depositors. 

On  page  183  is  an  interesting  description  of  how 
John  Smith  pays  for  his  outing  at  a  football  match,  and 

*  p.  179-  t  p.  181.  j  p.  182. 

§  p.  136-  II  P- 137. 
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how  Mrs.  Smith  would  do  her  shopping.  The  Guild 
banks  would  have  their  branches  everywhere,  and 
members  would  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  their 
pay,  on  which  they  would  draw  as  required.  Thus  "  the 
Guilds  would  be  constantly  holding  large  accumulations 
of  their  members'  savings  "  (paying,  of  course,  no  in- 
terest). "  But  just  as  the  banks  lend  their  customers' 
deposits  to  their  borrowers,  so  in  like  manner,  the  Guild 
banks  have  always  a  ready  supply  of  guilders  (the  new 
unit  of  value)  to  apply  to  their  improvements  and  other 
transactions  of  their  business."* 

We  are  not,  however,  told  who  would  do  the  bank- 
ing for  the  State,  for  civil  servants,  for  consumers' 
associations  or  for  married  women.  Clearly  some  scheme 
of  co-ordination  between  the  Guilds  and  the  State  would 
be  necessary  here. 

A  Transport  Guild. 

An  interesting  sketch  of  a  Transport  Guild  is  given 
in  Chapter  IV.,  but  we  would  especially  direct  the 
readers'  attention  to  the  valuable  Appendix  II.,  p.  301, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lascelles.  Lascelles  does  not  agree  with 
the  writers  of  "  National  Guilds"  that  the  Guild  as  a 
whole  would  be  able  at  present  to  elect  a  suitable  man 
as  railway  general  manager.  He  points  outf  that  demo- 
cratic election  for  the  higher  posts  would  be  "  in  actual 
practice  most  cumbersome  and  erratic. ' '  The  democracy 
has  very  little  knowledge  of  the  qualifications  which 
should  be  required  of  their  representatives.  "Democratic 
election  in  case  of  the  heads  of  lower  branches  would  do, 
for  the  important  reason  that  those  branches  know  what 
is  required  " ;  but  they  are  as  little  able  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  required  for  the  higher  offices  as  of  those 
of  a  poet-laureate.  .  .  .  "I  think  that  in  the  first 
stages,  except  where  the  duties  of  the  selected  are  con- 
fined to  one  department    .    .     .    the  appointments  must 

*  p.  184. 

t  P.    305-    Compare    the    conferences    of   goods  managers,    passenger    super- 
intendents etc.,  on  the  railways  to-day  (see  p.  334). 
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continue  to  be  made  from  above.  The  writer  has  had  a 
practical  and  lengthy  experience  of  railway  manage- 
ment, and  could  name  half  a  dozen  capable  officers,  any 
one  of  whom  could  undertake  the  guildisation  of  the 
railway  system  in  less  than  five  years,  if  given  a  reason- 
ably free  hand." 

The  "  New  Age"  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
lieve that  "  the  workman  is  the  shrewdest  judge  of  good 
work,  and  of  the  competent  manager  (cf.  the  check- 
weighman,  in  appointing  whom  r<  the  miners  almost 
never  make  a  mistake  ").  This  is  a  useful  topic  for 
discussion,  but  it  is  evident  that  at  present  the  bulk  of 
workmen  are  denied  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a  know- 
ledge sufficiently  all-round  to  enable  them  to  take  the 
part  that  in  the  future  should  be  theirs. 

Can  the  Guild  System  be  Made  Universal? 

Are  all  trades  susceptible  of  guildisation?  There 
are  said  to  be  1,200  in  Great  Britain,*  and  to 
organise  all  these  would  seem  at  first  sight  impossible. 
In  so  great  an  industrial  complex  we  may  well  be  pre- 
pared for  exceptions  to  every  rule,  yet  as  the  wage 
system  has  crystallised  almost  universally,  so  eventually 
may  the  Guild.  "The  Guild  principle  must  primarily 
apply  to  the  large  industry.  Broadly  stated,  therefore, 
our  general  principle  is  that  all  industries  and  trades  that 
obey  the  law  of  the  economy  of  large  production  are 
prima  facie  susceptible  of  Guild  organisation.  The 
Guilds  themselves  .  .  .  are  not  to  be  organised  on 
hard-and-fast  lines,  but  to  be  elastic  in  their  consti- 
tution.'^ 

The  Census  of  Production  divides  industrial  Britain 
into  sixteen  different  groups,  exclusive  of  agriculture. 
"  The  groups  are  :  building,  mining,  iron  and  steel 
shipbuilding,  engineering,  other  metal  trades,  clothing, 
textile,  paper  and  printing,  chemicals,  brick,  pottery 
and  cement,  food,  drink  and  tobacco,  woodworking  and 
furnishing,   leather,   public  utilities   and   miscellaneous. 

*  P.  152.  t  P-  153- 
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But  these  main  groups  are  divided  into  106  trades"* 
embracing  nearly  seven  million  employees.  "  Now  do 
we  want  16  (17)  or  106  Guilds?  .  .  .  Obviously, 
the  stronger  the  Guild,  the  more  complete  is  the  labour 
monopoly.  .  .  .  The  more  self-contained,  the  more 
efficient  "  and  the  more  will  demarcation  difficulties  be- 
tween allied  trades  be  eliminated.  Clearly,  then,  the 
factors  which  make  so  strongly  for  large-scale  combina- 
tion in  industry  to-day  apply  with  equal  force  to  Guild 
organisation. 

Someone  may  object  here  that  a  labour  monopoly  is 
a  dangerous  thing.  But  in  productive  industry,  as  the 
day  of  the  small  capitalist  passes,  the  remaining  alter- 
natives are  the  Trust,  State  Socialism  or  the  Guild.  We 
ask  the  reader  to  consider,  firstly,  whether  -'  commodity 
labour  "  can  be  eliminated  by  anything  short  of  "  mono- 
poly labour,  "f  whether  until  the  Trade  Union,  or  its 
successor,  the  Guild,  becomes  practically  blackleg-proof 
and  self-governing  the  worker  can  attain  to  his  rightful 
measure  of  economic  freedom.  Secondly,  what  is  im- 
moral about  such  a  monopoly?  Where  a  man  has  a 
monopoly  of  land  or  capital,  he  is  possessed  of  a  power 
over  the  community,  due  nearly  always  to  the  exertions 
of  others  beside  himself,  whereby  he  can  hold  up  the 
public  to  ransom.  This  kind  of  monopoly  is  certainly 
immoral.  But  the  worker  has  an  immensely  greater 
right  to  a  monopoly  of  the  control  and  product  of  his 
own  labour.  We  have,  however,  already  granted  that 
even  here  the  community  ought  to  have  the  final  word, 
and  have  shown  it  to  be  secured  by  taxation,  State 
ownership  of  capital,  and  joint  representation. 

Small  and  Miscellaneous  Trades. 

The  objection  will,  however,  be  made:  u  Guilds  may 
be  all  very  well  for  the  great  staple  industries,  but 
what    are  you   going  to  do   with   toy-makers,   watch- 

*  p.  155. 

t  "  National  Guilds  "  pamphlet,  p.  4.     "  The  Guild  Idea,"  pp.  14  and  15. 
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makers  and  cabmen?  "  Some  of  these  small  trades 
have  some  connection  or  other  with  one  of  the  larger 
groups.  Thus,  cabmen  would  come  under  the  Trans- 
port Guild  (and  thereby  become  sure  of  a  steady 
livelihood  I).  Others,  however,  certainly  offer  a  difficult 
problem.  If  they  are  left  out,  but  are  still  made  re- 
sponsible for  their  sick  and  aged,  "  these  miscellaneous 
workers  will  be  at  a  grave  disadvantage." 

Probably,  therefore,  a  Miscellaneous  Guild  would 
have  to  be  formed,  to  include  "  all  those  trades  that 
cannot  naturally  be  affiliated  to  the  large  Guilds."* 

That  the  difficulties  which  obviously  arise  here, 
however  great,  need  not  cause  us  to  despair  of  the 
scheme,  the  general  trend  towards  combination  in 
modern  industry  abundantly  suggests.  The  doctors 
and  lawyers  have  already  in  part  solved  the  problem 
for  themselves,  and  with  the  growth  of  education  and 
enlightenment  others  will  follow. 

Will   Any   Occupations    Remain   in   which   the   Wage 
System  Will  Persist? 

"  Possibly  certain  women's  occupations  may  fall 
back  upon  wages.  Perhaps  domestic  service,  perhaps 
dress-making,  which  in  its  higher  branches  is  certainly 
a  craft.  .  .  .  Women  came  into  the  wage  system 
last,  and  they  will  be  the  last  to  leave  it."f 

Distribution. 

The  writers  point  out  the  appalling  waste  in  adver- 
tising and  middlemen's  profits  of  the  present  system,]; 
and  add: — "  The  function  of  distribution  has  been  per- 
verted by  its  divorce  from  production,  and  so  far  as  can 
be  humanly  foreseen  it  can  never  be  brought  into  true 
relation  with  production  until  organised  produc- 
tion   deals    directly    with    organised    demand.  "§    The 

*  P.  157.    See  more  detailed  discussion  of  miscellaneous  trades  on  this  page. 

t  P.  169. 
I  See  detailed  discussion  of  this  question,  Chap.  IX.,  Part  I.,  especially  p.  90 
and  ff. 

§  P.  95- 
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Guild  is,  therefore,  a  distributive  as  well  as  a  productive 
body.* 

Speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  Guild  to  the  work- 
shop and  the  factory,  the  pamphlets  say  that  while  these 
are  the  "  units  of  production,"  the  Guild  is  the  unit  of 
marketing  and  exchange. "t  u  Doubtless  the  National 
Guild  will  deal  with  production  to  the  extent  of  exact- 
ing standards  and  laying  down  general  conditions;  but 
in  the  main  the  organisation  of  the  actual  making  of 
goods  or  rendering  of  services  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
industrial  factories.  On  the  other  hand,  the  National 
Guild,  as  the  chartered  monopolist  in  its  own  branch  of 
work,  will  be  mainly  concerned  with  trading  or  market- 
ing, in  the  sense  that  its  task  will  be  to  adjust  supply  to 
demand,  and  to  represent  the  industry  in  its  relation  to 
the  consumer."| 

But  how  is  the  consumer  himself  to  be  organised? 
Who  will  run  the  shop  round  the  corner?  The 
pamphlet,  H  National  Guilds,"  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
production  and  consumption  must  be  organised  by 
different  groups. §  M  Parliament  and  local  authorities 
have  their  industrial  function  as  representing  the  stand- 
point of  men  who  need  services — the  consumer.  Trades 
unions  or  Guilds  represent  men  and  women  as  rendering 
services,  as   producers.     .     .     ."  || 

Must  we,  therefore,  imagine  all  the  retail  business 
of  our  town  organised  by  the  Town  Hall?  This  would 
not  seem  altogether  a  hopeful  prospect  as  matters  are 
now  conducted.  Neither  our  text-book,  nor  the 
pamphlets  appear  to  have  worked  this  question  out. 
They  seem  to  feel  that  it  will  be  time  enough  when 
production  is  put  straight  to  deal  with  the  organisation 
of  the  consumer ;  that  for  the  time  being  the  one  thing 
that    matters  is   to    supersede  the  wage    system    by    a 

*  Pp.  135,  r78. 

t  "The  Guild  Idea,"  p.  17,  and  "  National  Guilds"  pamphlet,  p.  9. 
t  "  National  Guilds  "  pamphlet,  p.  9. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  12.  ||  Pp.  12  and  13. 
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method  of  production  that  will  give  every  worker  the 
chance  of  self-expression  in  his  work. 

But  obviously  we  must  postulate  the  abolition  of 
the  wage  system  under  consumers'  associations  also, 
and  imagine  that  in  each  distributive  shop  or  store  the 
workers  will  run  their  own  concern,  subject  to  checks 
in  the  way  of  assessment  and  taxation,  similar  to  those 
of  the  State  upon  the  Guilds.  Thus,  the  Co-operative 
Societies  might  continue  to  trade,  though  now  on  be- 
half of  the  municipality,  and,  like  others,  on  condition 
that  they  also  abolished  the  wage  system. 

But  here  opens  a  fruitful  field  for  disputes  between 
the  Consumers'  Associations  and  the  Guilds. 

To  deal  with  this  probability,  we  imagine  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  and  district  committees,  representing 
both  consumers  and  producers,  from  which  on  large 
questions  of  policy  the  final  appeal  would  be  to  the  joint 
body,  representing  the  Guilds  and  the  State. 

The  complications  caused  by  competition  of  foreign 
goods  will  be  alluded  to  later, *  but  a  more  definite  pro- 
nouncement on  these  questions  by  the  authors  of 
"  National  Guilds  "  would  be  welcomed. 

Liberty  of  Thought  and  Speech,  Special  Occupations, 
etc. 

Four  very  pertinent  questions  are  put  by  the  writers 
at  the  end  of  Chapter  V.  : — 

"  (i)  Can  individuals  of  unique  character  or 
occupation  remain  outside  their  Guilds,  and 
if  so,  how  can  they  obtain  a  livelihood? 

(2)  Can  special  or  nascent  trades  remain  outside, 

and  if  so,  how  can  they  obtain  labour  from  the 
Guilds,  and  upon  what  terms? 

(3)  Can  the  wage  system  persist  in  any  form? 

(4)  How  can   the  brain-worker,   the  publicist,    the 

journalist,   the    preacher,   assert  and   maintain 

*  See  p.  91  of  the  present  Work. 
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full  spiritual  and  intellectual  liberty,  either  in- 
side or  outside  the  Guilds?  "* 

The  danger  that  mass-production  may  reduce  men 
to  machines  is  frankly  recognised,  though  the  pre- 
sent system  produces  this  calamity  all  too  effectively. 
Except  for  the  few  who  have  exceptional  advan- 
tages "  there  is  practically  no  culture  of  industrial 
genius  under  private  capitalism — certainly  no  system- 
atic culture.!  Given  ten  distinctive  individualities  with- 
out means  or  influence,  how  many  wiH  live  to  enjoy  the 
full  fruition  of  their  faculties?  .  .  .  Probably  the 
nine  men  who  never  '  arrived  '  were  spiritually  and 
morally  the  superiors  of  the  successful  tenth.  .  .  . 
No  system  can  be  truly  democratic  unless  it  calls  into 
activity  the  full  maximum  number  of  faculties  inherent 
in  the  democracy. "J 

We  hardly  need  at  the  present  time  to  be  warned 
against  the  danger  of  subjecting  the  life  of  the  intellect 
and  the  spirit  to  the  control  of  any  man-made  system, 
however  excellent.  If  the  Guilds  are  likely  to  allow  the 
majority  of  individuals  less  liberty  than  they  had,  e.g., 
in  July,  1914,  the  objection  is  almost  fatal. 

How,  then,  will  a  man  or  woman  fare  who  desires 
to  become  a  preacher,  agitator,  journalist,  poet,  artist, 
or  independent  craftsman?  In  such  case,  the  writers 
would  have  them  depend  upon  voluntary  support.  But 
this  would  come  chiefly,  not,  as  now,  from  a  small 
group  of  rich  supporters,  but  much  more  from  the  people 
generally.  § 

Or,  "  suppose,  again,  a  young  carpenter  to  de- 
velop a  carver  of  high  ability."  In  his  early  years  he 
has  carved  for  pleasure  or  experience,  but  earning  his 
pay  by  obedience  to  the  call  of  his  Guild.  Gradually  his 
name  and  fame  spread,  and  men  give  him  special  com- 
missions to  carve  a  mantel-shelf,  or  chair,  or  a  staircase. 
What  is  there  to  prevent  his  getting  leave  of  absence 

*  p.  160.  t  P- 161. 

t  p.  162.  §  P.  164. 
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from  his  Guild  for  a  year  at  a  time,  but  maintaining  his 
membership  by  paying  to  the  Guild  whatever  dues  may 
be  required  for  sickness,  unemployment,  and  old  age?  " 

With  regard  to  the  journalist:  "  To  do  good  work 
he  must  be  his  own  master.  The  Quakers  are  probably 
right  in  their  affirmation  that  all  spiritual  ministry 
should  be  voluntary  and  unpaid.  .  .  .  The  prosti- 
tution of  ideas — always  the  greatest  crime  known  to 
mankind — that  prevails  in  the  world  of  journalism  to- 
day has  vitiated  our  national  life  to  a  degree  far  greater 
than  is  ordinarily  realised."* 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  group  of  men  desire  to  spread 
certain  ideas.  They  proceed  to  appoint  their  editor  and 
plan  out  their  campaign.  "  They  then  approach  the 
Printing  Guild,  give  the  necessary  guarantee,  and  their 
organ  is  duly  launched.  Whether  they  subsidise  their 
editor,  or  whether  he  works  voluntarily,  '  for  the  good 
of  the  cause,'  is  entirely  the  affair  of  those  concerned. 
The  point  is  that  under  the  Guild  there  is  ample  scope 
for  individual  action  and  the  expression  of  ideas."f 

The  Inventor  and  the  Guild. 

Under  modern  capitalism,  as  we  know,  the  inventor 
who  has  no  capital  is  often  shamefully  exploited,  and 
the  man  of  ideas  in  factory  or  works  is  snubbed.J  At 
the  same  time,  an  inventor  usually  draws  largely  upon 
the  experience  of  his  forerunners,  and  the  invention, 
therefore,  is  a  social  product.  This  is  recognised  in 
practice  "  by  the  doctors,  who  explicitly  forbid  their 
order  either  to  patent  a  new  medicinal  process,  or  to 
keep  private  its  chemical  formulae.  Now  a  doctor  who 
discovers  a  new  cure,  or  devises  a  new  treatment,  is  just 
as  much  an  inventor  as  a  Marconi  or  an  Edison.  Yet 
he  must  disclose  all  the  essential  features  of  his  dis- 
covery, whilst  Marconi  is  permitted  to  create  a  new 
vested  interest."§ 

*  p.  165.  t  p.  166. 

t  P.  185,  and  A.  Williams,   "  Life  in  a  Railway  Factory "   (Duckworth,  5/-), 
pp.  229,  230,  240,  290,  300,  301. 

S  P.  186. 
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The  reasons  for  this  are  interesting.  Firstly,  a 
doctor,  being  a  Gentleman  by  Act  of  Parliament,  must 
serve  truth  first,  his  own  personal  interest  being  sub- 
sidiary. Secondly,  "  only  by  a  frank  exchange  of 
experience  can  medicine  fulfil  its  mission.  Thus,  the 
individual  interests  are  merged  in  the  larger  interests  of 
the  Medical  Guild,"  and  for  the  same  reason  advertising 
is  condemned  and  punished  as  infamous. 

The  writers,  believing  that  the  medical  profession 
has  gained  enormously  by  this  self-sacrifice  of  in- 
dividuals, suggest  that  the  same  principles  should  apply 
to  the  engineer,  the  chemist,  the  manufacturer  and,  let 
us  add,  the  merchant.* 

The  inventor  ought  to  have  fair  play,  but  no  mono- 
poly. Yet  in  practice,  even  as  it  is,  his  position  in 
large  works  often  tends  to  be  regularised,  f 

Under  the  Guilds,  owing  to  the  abolition  of  oppor- 
tunity to  extract  rent,  interest  and  profits  out  of  other 
people's  inventions,  "  the  army  of  vultures  and  harpies 
who  live  by  swindling  or  squeezing  inventors  "  will  be 
dispersed. ;{; 

The  writers  maintain,  rightly  enough,  that  to 
stimulate  economy  of  labour  and  inventiveness  will  be 
M  the  life-blood  of  the  Guilds.  "§  It  is,  however,  not  so 
certain  that  the  Guilds  themselves  will  always  recognise 
this.  There  will  be  a  real  danger  that  bodies  so  large 
will  be  over-conservative,  and  slow  to  adopt  improve- 
ments. Elsewhere  the  writers  point  to  the  oppo- 
sition that  new  inventions  have  continually  en- 
countered in  the  past  before  winning  recognition.  ||  But 
"  presuming  that  the  conservative  element  in  a  Guild 
contrive  to  exclude  novel  practice  or  new  inventions,  it 
is  certain  that  those  who  believe  in  them  will  not  tamely 
submit.  They  will  instantly  form  societies  to  prove 
their  case,  and  provide  the  means  for  further  experi- 
ments.^ 

*  Pp.  187  and  186.  t  P-  188.  I  P.  191. 

§  P.  191.  (1  P.  167.  If  P.  168. 
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There  should  at  least  be  far  more  incentive  to  in- 
vention and  improvement  than  exists  to-day.  Most 
people  have  inventive  capacity,  which,  instead  of  being 
crushed  out  by  a  life  of  drudgery,  should  be  cultivated 
and  encouraged.  On  page  188  is  a  description  of  the 
inventing  department  of  a  large  Canadian  agricultural 
machinery  works.  Clever  young  men  aim  to  get  into 
this  department,  and  an  inventive  spirit  results  through- 
out the  whole  establishment. 

Brains  and  the  Guild. 

We  know  that  the  present  system  rewards,  some- 
times extravagantly,  the  qualities  called  M  'cuteness  " 
and  "  push  " — often  the  qualities  of  a  somewhat  low 
type  of  mind.  High  ability  to-day  is  sometimes 
reasonably,  sometimes  extravagantly  rewarded,  some- 
times exploited. 

In  the  chapter  under  the  above  heading  is  given  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  cutting  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  a  record  of  the  failure  of  two  large  and  influen- 
tial capitalistic  companies,  and  of  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  three  American  Army  colonel?,  not  working  for 
profit,  the  money  for  the  undertaking  being  found,  not 
by  an  interest-burdened  loan,  but  by  the  national 
revenue  of  the  U.S.A.*  This  success  was  largely  due  to 
the  thorough  way  in  which  they  dealt  with  the  sanitary 
needs  of  the  expedition,  a  task  which  the  capitalists 
had  neglected.!  M  Had  the  element  of  profit  entered 
into  the  work,  Panama  would  have  been  horrible:  as 
it  is,  situated  in  a  torrid  heat,  with  a  rainfall  varying 
from  70  to  225  inches  a  year,  the  death  rate  from 
disease  is  7.72  per  thousand.  At  the  time  of 
writing  sanitation  has  cost  the  Administration  nearly 
^"3,000,000."  Of  course,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
claimed  that  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  was  a 
Guild.  Firstly,  the  army  colonels  were  not  democrati- 
cally  elected  by  the  workers,   but  on  the  contrary  in- 

*  The  account  is  given  at  considerable  length,  and  should  be  studied  in  the  book 
itself,  pp.  196-208. 

f  Pp.  3oi  and  202, 
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vested  with  dictatorial  powers.  Secondly,  the  wage 
system  still  persisted.  But  none  the  less,  the  successof 
the  enterprise  affords  a  striking:  lesson  in  the  superior 
efficiency  which  can  be  shown  by  an  undertaking-  not 
run  for  profit.  The  writers  regard  it  as  a  demonstration 
that  the  Guild  is  "  no  figment  of  the  imagination,"  but 
rather  "  the  inevitable  development  of  the  large  in- 
dustry. It  takes  up  the  burden  of  large  affairs  at  the 
point  where  modern  capitalism  hopelessly  breaks 
down."* 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  Panama  Canal  formed  an 
unusual  problem  because  of  the  size  of  the  undertaking, 
the  writers  reply  that  "  broadly  speaking  there  are  no 
small  enterprises  left.  The  purchase  of  a  pound  of  tea 
.  .  .  just  as  surely  calls  up  problems  of  large  public 
policy  as  does_the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
.  .  .  It  is  because  these  transactions  have  grown 
.  .  so  profoundly  far-reaching  .  .  .  that 
private  capitalism  finds  itself  too  limited  in  scope,  too 
circumscribed  in  its  principles  and  methods,  adequately 
to  grapple  with  such  a  complex  situation.  It  failed  in 
Panama :  its  failure  is  equally  pronounced  when  it  gives 
away  a  gewgaw  with  a  pound  of  tea."f 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  whereas  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  was  an  enterprise  con- 
centrated in  one  locality,  the  marketing  of  food, 
clothing  and  other  staple  commodities  entails  so  many 
transactions  scattered  over  the  world  that  no  Guild 
however  inclusive  could  cope  with  it.  But  if  Trusts 
can  overstep  national  boundaries,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Guilds  should  not  become  federated  upon  a  world-wide 
basis. 

The  writers  look  to  the  development  of  a  finer  type 
of  executive  and  administrative  brain  that  will  be  puri- 
fied from  the  obsession  of  profit  seeking  .|  They  urge 
that  where  the  selfish  scramble  for  personal  aggrandise- 
ment is  removed  the  quality  of  the  work  done  will  be 
greatly  improved. 

*  P,  201.  t  Pp-  205  and  306.  I  P.  207. 
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Agriculture  and  the  Guilds.- 

Although  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  all  our 
life,  and  is  a  highly  skilled  industry,  farm  labour  is 
largely  unorganised  and  poorly  paid.  Its  low  wages 
depress  urban  wages  also,  driving  men  into  the  towns  f 
The  Guild  must  "  organise  the  labourers,  and  bring 
them  into  line  with  modern  practice. £  Of  course,  we 
know  that  the  farm-labourer  is  intensely  conservative; 
on  the  wages  he  receives  how  could  he  be  anything 
else?  "§  To  this  it  might  be  replied  that  the  farmer  is 
often  little  better:  but  the  success  of  the  Belgian 
Government  with  its  experimental  plots  and  expert  ad- 
visers suggests  a  practical  method  of  education  which 
should  be  much  more  widely  adopted.  The  solution 
may  be  slow,  but  the  effort  to  find  it  is  none  the  less 
urgent. 

The  State  and  the  Guilds. 

This  chapter  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  spiritual 
effect  of  the  proposed  economic  reforms.  "  Recon- 
structed society  will  avail  nothing  unless  it  produces 
better  citizens."j| 

The  Guild  will  develop  a  type  of  leader  of  its  own. 
Just  as  the  "  Co-operative  movement  is  managed  by 
men  whose  names  are  almost  unknown  to  the  public," 
so  the  Guild  leaders  will  become  immersed  in  their  own 
work.^[  By  disentangling  economic  from  political 
functions,  "  we  shall  evolve  a  purer  form  of  politics, 
with  politicians  far  superior  to  the  type  now  prevail- 
ing."** 

Private  capitalism  now  moulds  State  policy  to  its 
own  ends :  the  problem  of  the  State  of  the  future  will 
be  to  give  scope  to,  and  hold  the  balance  between,  the 
new  forces  that  will  arise. 

Under  the  State  will  remain  Law,  Medicine,  Army 

*  Chap.  XV.  p.  246.  +  P.  249.  +  P.  251. 

§  P.  252.  II  P.  255.  If  Pp.  257  and  258. 

**  P.  258.     If,  however,   the  State  is  to   organize  the  consumer,  the  dis- 
entanglement will  be  very  partial. 
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and  Navy  (if  still  surviving  !),  Police,  Foreign  Relation- 
ships, Education,  Central  and  Local  Government  and 
Administration.  Law  would  be  largely  relieved  from 
the  protection  of  private  property,*  but  would  still  find 
plenty  of  work  in  administering  inter-Guild  relation- 
ships. If  there  are  still  unemployables  in  the  land  the 
States  will  take  these  under  their  care,  not  as  criminals, 
but  as  "  victims. "f 

Would  the  postal  workers  be  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  or  the  Transit  Guild?  Probably  they  would  be 
civil  servants.  "  But  if  they  possess  a  monopoly  of  the 
labour  required  for  this  service,  it  is  they  and  not  the 
Government  who  will  dictate  their  status." 

The  vState  must  remain  "  independent  of  the  Guild 
Congress     .     .     .     probably  even  supreme. "{ 

Education  and  the  Guilds. 

In  view  of  the  endless  controversy  between  the 
merits  of  humanistic  and  technical  education,  the  writers 
suggest  that  the  Guilds  should  make  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  technical  training  required  for  their 
own  industry,  but  that  the  State  should  undertake  the 
duty  of  civic  education  in  general.  §  Each  of  these,  it  is 
suggested,  would  be  more  efficient  if  pursued  by  a 
separate  authority.  ||  A  single  teaching  profession 
should  be  created,  embracing  both  the  Don  and  the 
Pupil  Teacher. 

Let  the  State  charge  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  "  with  the  powers  necessary,  and  the  con- 
sequent responsibility  to  society  for  carrying  out  "  their 
educational  scheme.  The  N.U.T.  may  not  be  equal  to 
it  yet,  but  with  practical  experience  it  will  grow  in 
wisdom  and  power. ^f 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  to-day  are  given  almost 
unrestricted  authority  to  carry  out  the  work  entrusted 
to  them.     Why  not  the  Guilds?       *:  Certainly  no  State 

*  p.  259.  t  p,  262.  t  P-  263. 
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department,  even  though  co-operating  with  local  autho- 
rities, is  equal  to  the  task,  as  the  Teachers'  Union  is 
equal  to  it.  For  the  teachers  are  in  daily  touch  with 
their  task,  and  the  principle  holds  that  "  they  are  best 
fitted  to  control  their  services  who  discharge  them."* 

As  to  technical  education :  Would  not  the  Guilds 
practising  the  crafts  and  responsible  for  them  best  be 
able  to  provide  and  direct  the  craft  schools?  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  skilled  trades  have  done  this  already 
suggests  further  development  along  the  same  lines,  f 

The  Fixing  of  Prices  and  Cognate  Topics. 

How  will  articles  be  priced?  The  consumers' 
organisations  over  the  country  say  they  want  a  million 
pairs  of  boots:  the  Clothing  Guild  produces  them — but 
at  what  price?  The  writers  pre-suppose  that  the  stan- 
dard of  life  of  all  the  workers  must  be  practically  the 
same,  although  in  the  first  instance  there  may  be  some 
graduation  of  standard  as  between  Guild  and  Guild. J 
"  But,  assuming  some  approximation  of  life  standard, 
probably  the  easiest  way  of  arriving  at  value  will  be  by 
estimating  the  number  employed,  plus  the  cost  in  human 
labour  of  the  machinery  utilised." 

Amid  the  simple  conditions  of  mediaeval  trading  it 
was  a  fairly  easy  matter  for  the  ancient  Guilds  to  fix 
value.  To-day  we  deal  with  an  infinitely  more  complex 
world. 

If,  however,  the  labour  unit  is  to  be  measured  upon 
a  time  standard, §  and  an  hour's  work  valued  at  a 
"  guilder,"  if  each  half-dozen  pairs  of  boots  take  on  an 
average  an  hour's  labour  of  the  average  boot-maker  in 
a  factory  to  make,  then  each  half-dozen  pairs  can  be 
sold  to  the  wholesale  purchasers  at  cost  of  raw  material 
+  i  guilder  +  addition  of  certain  percentages  for  use  of 
plant,  machinery,  and  other  standing  charges,  mana- 
gers' and  foremen's  time,  packers'  time,  insurance  (by 
Guild),  allowances  for  sickness,  accident,  old  age,  and 
the  like. 

*  P.  269.  f  See  discussion,  pp.  269,  270.  J  P.  149.  §  P.  182. 
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Each  Guild  would,  of  course,  keep  its  staff  of 
auditors,  actuaries,  etc.,  and  experience  would  show 
how  and  how  far  it  would  need  to  inspect  and  check  the 
doings  of  each  factory  or  works. 

As  the  State  or  the  Guild  Congress  would  have  the 
right  of  demanding  an  audit  for  taxation  and  other 
purposes,  a  check  could  be  kept  upon  any  possible 
attempt  at  overcharging.  Of  course,  so  long  as  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  are  sharply  differentiated  (and 
differences  of  skill  will  obviously  continue,  however 
efficient  education  becomes),  the  Guild  members  may 
for  a  time  choose  to  give  higher  pay  to  the  more  highly 
skilled  men.  In  any  case,  the  guilder  represents  the 
average  output  per  man,  per  hour,  an  average  which 
should  be  periodically  re-assessed.  If  the  workers  in 
any  works  fail  to  produce  a  reasonable  amount,  then 
the  Guild  auditors  will  want  to  know  the  reason,  and  the 
Guild  could  take  action  accordingly.  Such  action,  we 
hope,  would  very  rarely  be  needed.  But  all  this 
emphasises  the  necessity  of  effective  representation 
throughout  of  works,  crafts,  etc.  We  need  not 
elaborate  further :  the  wit  of  man  should  be  abundantly 
equal  to  devising  all  the  safeguards  that  timid  people 
might  think  necessary.  Under  such  a  system  of  self- 
government  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  esprit 
de  corps  unknown  hitherto  except  in  favoured  quarters 
would  develop. 

Of  course,  if  the  price  thus  arrived  at  should  prove 
too  high  for  the  purchasers,  they  would  refuse  to  pur- 
chase at  the  price,  and  this  fact  would  prove  an 
incentive  to  the  producers  to  improve  their  methods, 
whilst  still  maintaining  the  Guild  rate  of  i  guilder  per 
hour.  Where  owing  to  industrial  changes,  a  demand 
fell  off  altogether,  i.e.,  for  horse-cabs,  if  altogether 
superseded  by  "  taxis,"  the  Transport  Guild  would 
arrange  either  to  draft  the  cab-drivers  on  to  some  job, 
say,  as  stablemen,  or  else  see  that  they  obtained  in- 
struction how  to  drive  "taxis."  By  such  means  the 
evils  of  unemployment  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
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and  meanwhile  no  honest  man  would  be  in  want.  But 
how  would  a  Guild  fare  which,  owing  to  the  decline  of 
its  particular  industry,  found  itself  steadily  losing  its 
trade?  Would  not  the  support  of  its  members  become 
increasingly  difficult?  Would  not  its  burden  of  un- 
employment multiply  the  evil?  Here,  by  the  way,  is  an 
added  reason  for  large  and  comprehensive  Guilds.  If 
cotton  goods  went  out  of  fashion,  the  Guild  would  turn 
its  members  on  to  whatever  material  superseded  it.  But 
suppose  that  the  coal-mines  became  worked  out,  or  that 
alcohol  superseded  coal  as  fuel.  In  that  case,  firstly, 
the  State  would  adjust  accordingly  its  tax  upon  the 
Miners'  Guild;  secondly,  the  Guild  Congress  would 
arrange  for  the  transfer  of  the  coal-miners  to  some 
other  branch  of  mining,  or  some  other  class  of  labour. 
Meanwhile,  the  brewers  would  suddenly  become  useful 
to  society,  and  would  even  rejoice  in  the  abolition  of 
the  drink  traffic ! 

By  some  such  system  of  exchange  the  necessary 
adjustments  of  Guild  membership,  in  any  case  needed  in 
many  individual  instances,  could  be  peacefully  made, 
without   the  necessity   of  lowering  the   standard  rate, 

which  in  no  ordinary   circumstances   should   be  done. 

But  what  about  the  competition  of  foreign  (non- 
Guild  made)  boots? 

The  writers  cut  the  knot  by  stating  roundly  that 
"  private  capitalism  in  France  or  Germany  could  not 
compete  in  the  world's  market  with  Guild  labour  in 
Great  Britain,  and  would  in  consequence  be  compelled 
to  abdicate.  In  the  second  place,  labour  in  Germany  or 
France,  realising  the  true  meaning  of  labour's  victory 
in  Great  Britain,  would  revolt  against  its  own  wage 
system  and  end  it."* 

Much  as  we  desire  that  the  cheerful  optimism  of 
the  writers  may  prove  correct,  we  do  not  at  present  see 
it  happening  without  a  long  and  arduous  struggle. 
When    Great    Britain    adopted    Free    Trade  the   other 

*  P.  3«- 
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nations  did  not  tumble  over  each  other's  heels  to  follow 
our  example.  And  although  the  advantages  of  the 
Guild  system  should  be  far  greater,  the  revolution  in- 
volved in  achieving  them  would  also  be  far  greater. 
However,  let  us  hear  the  writers  out.  "  We  confidently 
predict  that  the  other  industrial  countries  will  quickly 
follow  this  country  in  adopting  the  Guild  organisation. 
They  will  be  compelled  to  do  it,  whether  they  like  it  or 
whether  they  hate  it :  the  fact  remains  that,  immediately 
Great  Britain  sloughs  off  the  handicap  of  rent,  interest 
and  profit,  no  other  nation  could  continue  with  that 
burden."* 

But  what  about  the  competition  of  cheap  foreign 
and  coloured  labour?  The  writers  suggest  that  such 
labour  might  for  the  time  of  transition  perform  the 
menial  tasks  of  the  world  :f  but  the  Japanese,  for  in- 
stance, will  not  be  content  to  be  restricted  to  such  work, 
even  temporarily. 

If  Consumers'  Associations  should  purchase  cheaply- 
made  foreign  goods,  thus  undercutting  the  Guilds,  great 
controversies  between  them  and  the  Guilds  might  arise. 
Possibly  enough,  the  situation  would  be  less  bad  than 
it  is  to-day,  but  that  must  not  satisfy  us.  Probably  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  knotty  problem  can  only  be 
achieved  when  the  League  of  Nations,  eventually 
through  some  International  Association  of  Guilds,  is 
strong  enough  to  take  it  up  thoroughly  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  world,  insisting,  in  those  countries  where 
a  Guild  system  has  not  yet  been  adopted,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  standard  Trade  Union  rate  by  employers, 
combined  with  thoroughly  efficient  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  coloured  races.  Where,  as  in  many  cases 
would  be  likely  to  occur  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
coloured  workers  would  be  demoralised  by  having  so 
large  an  increase  in  wage,  a  lower  rate  could  still  be 
paid  to  them  in  cash,  the  balance  being  spent  upon  their 
education  and  advancement. 

If  a  more  or  less  flat  rate  of  pay  gradually  became 

*  P.  277.  t  P-  33- 
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general  over  the  world,  some  workers  or  workers  in 
some  districts  being  much  more  skilful  or  advan- 
tageously placed  than  others,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
consumers  might  be  expected  by  the  Guild  to  accept 
inferior  articles  which  the  Guilds  would  be  anxious  to 
sell,  rather  than  the  article  the  consumer  himself  re- 
quired. But,  of  course,  we  must  remember  that  every 
producer  is  also  a  consumer,  and  under  a  Guild  system, 
with  profiteering  abolished,  he  would  be  likely  to  realise 
this  fact  far  more  than  the  private  trader  or  manu- 
facturer does  to-day. 

We  make  no  claim  that  competition  under  a  Guild 
system  will  be  altogether  abolished — the  root  of  the 
matter  here  is  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit — but  it 
will  be  much  if  we  get  rid  of  the  grosser  evils  of  the 
present  system.  However  far  international  federation 
of  Guilds  may  be  carried,  foreign  machinery  and 
foreign  goods  will  compete  with  our  own ;  but  the  fear 
of  ruin,  and  the  most  degrading  incentives  to  private 
greed  and  adulteration  will  be  removed.  But  in  order 
to  inspire  the  worker  with  enthusiasm  to  produce  well 
for  the  community,  we  must  rely  upon  education  and 
the  quickening  of  religious  life. 

International  Co-operation  and  Possibilities  of  Peace  or 
War. 

The  "  New  Age  "  writers  look  hopefully  to  a  great 
Guild  internationalism,  implying  "  not  only  social  and 
intellectual  comradeship,  but  economic  ro-operation  to 
an  extent  undreamt  of  in  our  barren  commercial  philo- 
sophy."* "  There  will  be  an  international  Guild  policy, 
the  Guilds  of  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
America  mutually  agreeing  to  interchange  their  com- 
modities. Thus  would  be  realised  the  beginning  of  the 
Federation  of  the  World,  which  the  poets  have 
carolled  about,  but  never  understood.  The  Trusts  for 
the  past  decade  have  been  feeling  their  way  to  inter- 
national, if  not  to  cosmopolitan  capitalism.     The  Guilds 

*  P.  32- 
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are  destined  to  destroy  the  Trusts,  both  nationally  and 
internationally.*'*  Such  international  co-operation  as 
has  been  hinted  at,  could  it  once  be  established,  would 
be  the  greatest  safeguard,  not  only  against  tariff  wars, 
of  which  the  economic  strength  of  the  Guilds  might  be 
thought  to  increase  the  danger,  but  against  the  possi- 
bility of  war  in  general. 

Upon  this  topic  the  writers  themselves  say :—  f 
"  We  may  .  .  .  assume  that  .  .  .  wars 
of  aggression  in  the  interests  of  profiteers  will  auto- 
matically cease.  But  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
the  profiteering  elements  in  States  not  developed  to  the 
Guild  Stage  may  force  war  upon  us  in  their  own  pro- 
tection. We  do  not  expect  this,  because  we  believe 
that  the  way  out  for  other  nations  threatened  by  our 
superior  Guild  organisation  .  .  .  will  be  to  follow 
our  example. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  our  relations  with  other 
nations  will  become  more  intimate,  more  complex,  per- 
haps more  difficult  than  under  existing  dynastic 
conditions.  .  .  .  We  have  outlined  the  future  of 
the  Consular  Service  under  the  Guild  organisation. 
Problems  of  international  exchange,  backed 
by  State  credit,  must  become  the  daily  work  of  the 
consuls.  ...  In  every  consular  office,  Guild  repre- 
sentatives would  buy  and  sell."  Not  improbably  "  the 
Consular  Service  may  be  transferred  to  the  existing 
Board  of  Trade.  .  .  ."  But  they  conclude:  "  Upon 
right  and  informed  diplomacy  depends  in  large  degree 
our  influence  upon  the  comity  of  nations." 

Again,  p.  278: — 

"  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  success  of  the  Guilds 
in  Great  Britain  may  lead  to  grave  complications. 
The  revolution  involved  in  wage  abolition  is 
stupendous :  its  effects  circle  to  the  outside  edge  of  the 
world,  uprooting  old  customs,  destroying  vested  in- 
terests,   and    menacing    systems    of    government    and 
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religion.  It  is,  therefore,  supremely  important  that  the 
change  into  Guild  administration  should  be  backed  by 
a  convinced  national  consciousness  that  we  march  into 
a  new  and  infinitely  more  noble  era.  We  do  not  anti- 
cipate any  such  crisis ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  we 
shall  show  the  way  where  others  will  gladly  follow." 

Now  obviously  there  is  no  social  progress  without 
risk.  Social  progress,  especially  of  a  fundamental 
character,  is  liable,  as  the  writers  point  out,  to  dislocate 
the  established  relations  between  groups  of  people.  That 
is  not  an  argument  against  social  progress :  it  is  a  pro- 
found and  overwhelming  argument  for  a  revival  of 
religious  life,  and  for  the  undertaking  of  all  measures  of 
social  progress  in  the  power  of  that  life,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  call  of  God. 

If  anything  like  a  Guild  system  becomes  actual,  it 
will  probably  materialise  gradually  as  education  and  ex- 
perience prepare  the  way.  Meanwhile,  we  must  see  to 
it  that  at  the  same  time  we  materialise  our  international 
co-operation,  providing  adequate  machinery  for  the 
regulation  of  those  economic  and  other  problems  which 
will  increasingly  arise  between  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

The  Approach  to  the  Guild. 

In  Part  I.,  Chapter  X.,  the  method  of  the  Great 
Strike  is  detailed.  Yet  in  Part  II.,  Chapter  XIV.,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  process  will  be  gradual,  and  that 
seme  form  of  partnership  with  existing  capitalism  will 
form  the  stepping-stone  to  a  complete  Guild  system.* 
Capital  will  try  to  save  itself  by  the  introduction  of 
profit-sharing  schemes,  and  there  is  a  danger  that  it 
may  offer  specially  advantageous  terms  to  Trade 
Unionists  to  induce  them  to  exclude  the  rest. 

f"  The  incipient  Guild  must  receive  as  an  organisa- 
tion every  penny  of  value  extracted  from  rent  and 
sleeping  capital.  This  is  supremely  important,  because 
the  wage  system   will  continue  until  organised  labour 

*  Pp  236  and  237-  t  P-  239. 
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receives  the  share  of  rent  and  sleeping  capital,  not 
through  its  individual  members,  but  as  an  organisation. 
The  partnership  must  not  be  between  private  capitalism 
and  its  individual  employees,  but  between  private 
capitalism  and  the  incipient  Guild.  .  .  .  The  organi- 
sation secured  the  increase — to  the  organisation,  there- 
fore, it  must  go.  .  .  .  Without  the  organisation 
at  their  backs,  the  profit-sharing  employees  would  find 
themselves  as  liable  to  dismissal  as  any  other  employee. 
If  they  took  a  too  intelligent  interest  in  the  company's 
balance  sheet,  their  room  would  soon  be  preferred  to 
their  company."* 

Methods  of  Introduction. 

An  interesting  interview  between  the  Guild  leaders 
and  the  chairman  and  general  manager  of  a  large  in- 
dustrial enterprise  is  given  (pp.  240-243),  in  which  the 
men  demand  joint  control  under  threat  of  closing  down 
the  works,  and  explain  their  right  to  take  this  step.  In 
case  it  led  to  resistance,  the  General  Strike  would  then 
become  inevitable,  and  the  Guilds  should,  therefore, 
have  large  fighting  funds  at  their  backs,  t 

At  this  point,  we  are  forced  to  ask  the  question : 
Can  we  inspire  ourselves  and  our  nation  with  enough  of 
the  co-operative  spirit,  definitely  applied  to  this  problem, 
to  ensure  that  justice  and  opportunity  shall  be  brought 
about  without  strife?  It  means  for  us  who  are  share- 
holders or  sleeping  partners  an  absolute  willingness — 
nay,  more,  the  giving  of  our  best  endeavour — to  help 
the  workers  to  get  rid  of  us  in  that  capacity ! 

But  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  hope  that 
some  such  scheme  as  that  of  Industrial  Parliaments 
above  outlined,  combined  with  a  vigorous  effort  on  the 
part  of  Trade  Unions  to  consolidate  their  organisations, 
and,  by  a  vigorous  propaganda,  very  greatly  to  increase 
their  membership  among  the  unskilled,  may  pave  the 
way  for  the  beginnings  of  something  like  Guild  organi- 

*  p.  24c.  t  p.  244. 
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sation.  God  knows  how  much  gross  selfishness  and 
ugly  temper  has  to  be  surmounted  !  To  whom,  then, 
must  we  look  for  inspiration  to  surmount  it?  To  the 
Churches?  To  the  Society  of  Friends?  Or  will  Official 
Christianity  once  more  be  found  too  closely  fettered  by 
property  and  respectability  to  follow  the  teaching  of  its 
Founder? 


CONCLUSION. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  trace  out  some  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  war,  together  with  certain  sugges- 
tions for  a  European  settlement ;  we  have  endeavoured 
also  to  discuss  the  ethics  of  the  wage  system,  and  other 
problems  fundamental  to  industry ;  thereafter,  having 
indicated  one  or  two  important  emergency  measures, 
we  have  reviewed  at  some  length  what,  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  is  the  most  complete  constructive 
scheme  for  a  new  industrial  order  yet  worked  out. 
Clearly  enough,  however,  it  is  far  from  complete.  What 
we  ask  of  the  reader  is  that,  rather  than  expending  his 
energies  in  the  effort,  however  tempting,  merely  to  pull 
it  to  pieces,  he  should  point  out  how  it  can  be  improved, 
or  what  better  one  could  be  put  in  its  place. 

The  scheme  has  certain  obvious  general  merits.  Its 
expansion  is  along  the  necessary  lines  of  development 
toward  (i)  larger  co-operative  organisation,  (2)  de- 
centralisation, in  order  to  give  greater  scope  to 
personality — lines  which  should  also  be  followed  both  in 
international  reconstruction  and  in  political  reconstruc- 
tion at  home.  The  similarity  between  the  main  factors 
in  the  international,  political,  and  labour  problems  is  by 
no  means  accidental;  it  is  rooted  in  the  fundamental 
needs  and  aspirations  of  human  nature.  The  present 
writer  realises  how  far-reaching  have  been  the  issues 
raised  in  this  book,  how  great  the  amount  of  investiga- 
tion required  to  deal  with  them.  His  object  throughout 
has  been  to  stimulate  thought  rather  than  embody  con- 
clusions which  obviously  cannot  be  final.  But  thought 
we  must  have,  and  very  much  more  of  it,  if  we  are  to 
seize  from  the  present  opportunities  the  advantages 
that  ought  to  be  seized. 
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Yet  ' '  men  fear  thought  as  they  fear  nothing  else  on 
earth — more  than  ruin,  more  even  than  death.  Thought 
is  subversive  and  revolutionary,  destructive  and  terrible ; 
thought  is  merciless  to  privilege,  established  institutions 
and  comfortable  habits ;  thought  is  indifferent  to  autho- 
rity, careless  of  the  well-tried  wisdom  of  the  ages. 
Thought  looks  into  the  pit  of  Hell  and  is  not  afraid. 
It  sees  man  a  feeble  speck,  surrounded  by  unfathomable 
depths  of  silence.  .  .  Thought  is  great  and  swift 
and  free,  the  light  of  the  world,  and  the  chief  glory  of 
man. 

"  But  if  thought  is  to  become  the  possession  of  the 
many,  not  the  privilege  of  the  few,  we  must  have  done 
with  fear.  It  is  fear  that  holds  men  back — fear  lest 
their  cherished  beliefs  should  prove  delusions,  lest  the 
institutions  by  which  they  live  should  prove  harmful, 
fear  lest  they  themselves  should  prove  less  worthy  of 
respect  than  they  have  supposed  themselves  to  be. 
Should  the  working  man  think  freely  about  property? 
Then  what  will  become  of  us,  the  rich?  Should  young 
men  and  young  women  think  freely  about  sex?  Then 
what  will  become  of  morality?  Should  soldiers  think 
freely  about  war?  Then  what  will  become  of  military 
discipline?  Away  with  thought !  Back  into  the  shades 
of  prejudice,  lest  property,  morals  and  war  should  be 
endangered  !  Better  men  should  be  stupid,  slothful  and 
oppressive,  than  that  their  thoughts  should  be  free.  For 
if  their  thoughts  were  free  they  might  not  think  as  as 
we  do.     At  all  costs  this  disaster  must  be  averted. 

"  So  the  opponents  of  thought  argue  in  the  uncon- 
scious depths  of  their  souls.  And  so  they  act  in  their 
churches,  their  schools  and  their  universities.  But  it  is 
not  fear  but  hope  that  is  the  creative  principle  in  human 
affairs.  All  that  has  made  man  great  has  sprung  from 
the  attempt  to  secure  what  is  good,  not  from  the 
struggle  to  avert  what  is  thought  evil/'* 

*  This  fine  passage,  which  the  present  writer  could  not  resist  quoting  at  length, 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Education  in  Bertrand  Russell's  "Prin- 
ciples of  Social  Reconstruction,"  p.  163. 
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Let  us  then  have  the  most  vigorous  thought  of 
which  we  are  capable,  but  let  it  be  joined  in  our  hearts 
continually  with  reverence  for  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  and  honourable,  and  lovely. 

If  we  are  called  Pacifists,  let  us  never  hide  in  sloth 
and  indolence  behind  negatives,  but  work  with  high- 
power  energy  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  Some  may 
accuse  us  of  stirring  up  class-strife.  But  class-strife 
and  its  causes  are  there  already ;  we  can  only  ignore 
them  by  refusing  to  think.  The  right  sort  of  class- 
struggle  is  the  struggle  to  get  rid  of  class — to  bring 
about  a  comradeship  where  there  can  be  neither  Briton 
nor  German,  neither  wage-labourer  nor  rentier,  neither 
male  nor  female,  because  all  are  united  in  the  greater 
brotherhood,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  which  separa- 
tions and  strife  are  overcome  by  love 

To  attain  this  brotherhood,  we  must  for  one  thing 
cease  to  judge  of  achievement  by  money  standards.  As 
Russell  points  out,  "  the  man  who  worships  money  has 
ceased  to  hope  for  happiness  through  his  own  efforts  or 
his  own  activities ;  he  looks  upon  happiness  as  a  passive 
enjoyment  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  outside  world."* 

Our  aim  should  be  to  create  rather  than  to  possess ; 
to  possess  only  what  is  necessary  in  order  that  we  may 
create.f  Possession  absorbs  the  creative  work  of 
others :  creation  adds  to  the  stock  of  good  possessed  by 
the  whole  world.  The  struggle  to  possess  leads  to  wars 
and  strifes  of  every  kind :  the  struggle  to  create  is  the 
one  security  for,  and  condition  of,  a  worthy  peace — a 
peace  which  is  no  empty  negation  of  war,  but  the  start- 
ing point  for  every  effort  to  uplift  and  glorify  human 
life. 

Is  it  impossible  that  mankind  shall  learn  to  find 
its  chief  joy  in  creation?  Does  not  many  an  artist,  does 
not  many  a  poet  find  it  so?  Do  we  not  know  enthusi- 
astic gardeners,  mechanics,  inventors,  teachers,  whose 
work  means  far  more  to  them  than  the  difference  be- 
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tween  riches  and  "  just  enough  "?  Deep  down  in  the 
heart  of  almost  every  man,  however  perverted  by  sordid 
environment,  custom  and  practice,  is  the  desire  to  leave 
at  least  the  memory  of  some  generous  act,  or  some  great 
idea  that  has  not  been  inspired  by  greed  or  gain.  The 
purpose  of  this  book  has  been  to  try  to  discover  such 
modes  of  relationship  between  men  as  will  enable  this 
creative  impulse  in  the  mass  of  mankind  to  express 
itself.  If  by  one  method  or  another  this  can  be  brought 
about,  then  will  have  arrived  a  unique  opportunity  for 
humanity  to  throw  off  the  shackles  that  at  present  fetter 
it,  and  to  leap  forth  into  the  sunlight.  But  the  casting 
off  the  outward  shackles  alone  will  not  make  a  people 
free  : — 

"  He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside." 
The  veriest  serf  may  have  a  freer  spirit  than  the  most 
favoured  of  men.  William  Dewsbury,  in  the  filthy 
dungeon  of  Warwick  Castle,  was  able  to  say  that  the 
bolts  and  bars  of  it  had  become  as  jewels  to  him 
through  the  outpouring  in  his  heart  of  the  love  of  God. 

But  yet,  though  the  great  souls  may  soar  trium- 
phant over  the  most  dismal  environment,  man  was  made 
to  expand  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  and  not  amid 
slums  and  factory  smoke,  foul  with  acids ;  his  soul  was 
designed  to  grow — and  does  grow  best — in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  honesty,  affection  and  trust,  not  one  of 
crookedness,  suspicion  and  ill-will. 

Human  beings  are  made  to  be  completed  in  one 
another.  We  are  meant  to  find  "  salvation  " — the 
victory  over  all  that  is  mean,  cruel  and  foul  by  what  is 
generous,  pure,  and  lovely — not  as  isolated  souls,  but 
socially  and  together.  No  human  body  is  perfectly 
healthy  whilst  one  of  its  limbs  is  diseased,  but  so  soon 
as  that  member  is  glorified  all  the  others  rejoice  with  it. 

And  to-day  we  are  realising  more  and  more  how  a 
God  of  Love  must  by  His  very  nature  be  a  Social  Being 
— One  who  is  seeking  to  realise  Himself  in  human 
beings — and  not  in  some  only,  but  in  all. 
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We  have  but  the  faintest  conception  as  to  how  far 
this  process  may  go.  Jesus  Himself,  according  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  work  He 
had  done  on  earth,  and  the  teaching  that  He  had  given 
forth,  marvellous  and  inexhaustible  as  was  its  power — 
expressed  or  latent — was  not  a  body  of  doctrine,  or  a 
work  achieved  once  for  all,  to  which  His  followers 
must  always  look  back  for  guidance;  but  the  launching 
into  the  world  of  an  expanding,  energising,  vital  force 
which,  in  the  lives  of  His  followers  should  grow  into 
ever  greater  fulness — the  lt  Christ  that  is  to  be." 

How  magnificently  optimistic  are  these  utterances 
of  the  forward  vision  : — 

"  The  works  that  I  do  shall  ye  do  also,  and  greater 
works  than  these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  unto  the 
Father. 

"  When  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  come  he  shall  guide 
you  unto  all  truth. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect !  " 

Jesus  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth,  but  we  are  to  carry  it  to  completion.  "  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  and  Himself,  and 
hath   committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation." 

There  is  no  more  fatal  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
belief  in  the  historical  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
must  deny  room  for  fresh  and  growing  revelation  to- 
day. The  Holy  Spirit,  Who  was  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  Jesus,  is  the  very  Principle  and  Author  of  growing 
revelation.  The  Lord  hath  indeed  spoken  to  man  all 
down  the  ages  by  His  prophets,  and  supremely  by 
Jesus  Christ,  but — V  The  Lord  hath  yet  more  light  and 
truth  to  break  forth  from  His  word."  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction. For  us  there  is  no  static  revelation,  but 
rather  a  growing  communion  and  interdependence  be- 
tween God  and  man.  And  as  we  men  and  women  come 
to  realise  more  and  more  that  we  can  never  be  complete 
in  ourselves,  but  can   only   achieve   the  fuller  life  for 
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which  we  long  in  God  and  in  one  another,  surely  a 
vision  will  come  to  us  of  how  through  all  the  years 
of  our  blindness  and  misunderstanding  God  Him- 
self has  been  yearning  to  realise  His  completeness  in  us, 
how  our  quarrels  and  oppressions  have  hourly  crucified 
Him  afresh,  and  how  when  we  prodigals  return  to 
realise  our  oneness  with  one  another  as  members  of  one 
Body,  we  shall  discover  as  never  before,  in  Him  and  in 
one  another,  the  joy  of  His  life  and  the  sunshine  of  His 
face. 

"  Neither  for  these  only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them 
also  that  believe  on  Me  through  their  word ;  that  they 
may  all  be  one,  even  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me  and 
I  in  Thee ;  that  they  also  may  be  in  us ;  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  Thou  didst  send  Me.  And  the  glory 
which  Thou  hast  given  me  I  have  given  unto  them,  that 
they  may  be  one,  even  as  We  are  one,  I  in  them,  and 
Thou  in  Me ;  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one ;  that 
the  world  may  know  that  Thou  didst  send  Me,  and 
lovedst  them  even  as  Thou  lovedst  Me.  .  .  .  And 
I  made  known  unto  them  Thy  name,  and  will  make  it 
known,  that  the  love  wherewith  Thou  lovedst  Me  may 
be  in  them,  and  I  in  them.'* 
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